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Everyday Manners 


By the Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
Price $ .80 


For boys and girls of junior and senior high school age—a manual of manners for 
everyday application at home, in school, at simple social functions, in public places, and 
in business. 


Why so popular? 


Because it is not a tiresome list of “don’ts”’—because it displays a lively sense of 
humor. 


Why so widely used? 


Because the difficult problem of teaching courtesy in daily intercourse is solved by it. 
One of the first—and best—compliments it has received came from a lad in the employ of 
the printers. “I like that book,” he said, as he handed a batch of proofs to the editor, 
“it tells you a lot of things you're glad to know, and doesn’t insult you.” In other words, 
it does not preach, but its humorously matter-of-fact style makes its lessons long and 
easily remembered. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 





Speaking of Authorities 
How About These? 


Modern Geography—Erna Grassmuck, Director of Geography of Pennsylvania. 


Social Studies—Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social Studies of Pennsylvania. 
General Mathematics—J. A. Foberg, Director of Mathematics of Pennsylvania. 


Health Education—Dr. Chas. H. Keene, Director of Health Education of 
Pennsylvania. 


General Science—J. N. Rule, Deputy Supt. of Pub. Instruction of Pennsylvania. 


Nature Study—Mrs. Anna Bottsford Comstock, Editor of ‘‘Nature Study 
Review.” 


Supervised Study—Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Author of ‘Supervised Study.” 
Educational Measurements—Dr. W. S. Monroe, Author of the Monroe Tests. 
Athletic Coaching—Hugo Bezdek, Athletic Director of Penn State. 

Rural Life=Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, Dean in Cornell University. 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


June 25-August 18, 1923 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Six Weeks Summer Session Six Weeks 
July 2—Aug. 10, 1923 


The University of Pittsburgh has planned an enlarged 
program for the Summer Session. 


Courses designed especially for:— 

Superintendents, supervisors, and principals. 

Junior and Senior High School teachers. 

Normal School graduates who wish to continue 
their academic or professional training. 

Teachers who desire standard certification. 

Those who wish to meet the requirements for 
either undergraduate or advanced degrees. 


Expenses Reasonable Catalogue Sent on request 


For Information Address 


Dean G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session 


University of Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH - . PENNSYLVANIA 











CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Summer Session 1923 
Teachers’ Courses—July 2 to Aug. 10 


FOR TEACHERS OF ART: Drawing (Still Life, Cast Ornament, Cast Figure, Life), 
Painting (Still Life, Figure, Landscape), Sketching, Design, Blackboard Drawing, 
Methods, History of the Arts, History and Principles of Art Education. 

FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC: Methods, Chorus Conducting, Voice, Rote Songs, 
Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, History of Music, Appreciation, Technique of 
Orchestral Instruments, Individual Lessons (Voice, Piano, Organ, and all instrw- 
ments of the symphony orchestra). 

FOR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS: Sewing, Costume Design, Methods, 
Nutrition, Marketing and Meal Planning, Practice House. 

FOR: TEACHERS OF MANUAL ARTS: Manual Arts Education, Woodworking, 
Cabinetmaking, Sheet Metal Work, Electric Equipment, Drafting, Plumbing, 
Machine Practice, Foundry. 


EXCEPTIONAL STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


Intensive Course in Architecture July 2 to August 10. 

Eight weeks courses, June 25 to August 17, in Chemistry, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Accounting, Economics, English, Drafting. 

Short courses in Surveying and Coal Mining. 

Instruction by regular members of the faculty, assisted by Dr. Will Earhart and 
Director C. Valentine Kirby. 


For catalogue, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE sensei dhien OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Temple University 


Broad Street below Berks 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Telephone, Diamond 0631 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

Schools of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Pharmacy, Dentistry 
Chiropody 

School of Music 


Summer Session of the College, the 
Teachers College, the School of 
Commerce and the School of Music 
opens July 2, 1923 


Send for Bulletin 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


The Summer Session 
June 18 to August 18 





Courses of study will be offered in the 
following departments: 


THE COLLEGE—Regular courses leading to 
baccalaureate degrees. Open to high school 
and normal school graduates, 

THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL—A iarge 
variety of courses for those who wish to meet’ 
certificate requirements for teaching in ele- 
mentary and high schools. Special attention 
given to public school art, health education and 
public school music. 

Students who have completed college entrance 
requirements can combine professional and 
regular college studies and receive credit to- 
ward college degrees in addition to professional 
credit toward certificates for teaching. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Private lessons 
in Piano and Voice. Courses in Music theory. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT— 
Standard high school courses for such as need 
them to qualify for certificate requirements or 
college entrance. 


For information write 
A. W. DUPLER 
Director of Summer Session 


Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa. 




















THE 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19th to August 17th, 1923 ' 


An exceptionally wide sched- 
ule is offered for teachers and 
prospective teachers in High 
Schools and Junior High Schools. 

Professional courses of all 
grades will be offered in prep- 
aration for the various grades 
of teachers’ certificates. 


Unusual and most attractive surround- 


ings and living conditions 


For information write: 


President WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY PENNSYLVANIA 








SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Summer School, twenty-first session, 
begins Monday, June 25, and closes Satur- 
day, August 18. 

Summer School program designed to 
meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 
paring for standard certification or desir- 
ing to increase the scope of their certifi- 
cate and ultimately obtain a baccalaureate 
degree or aiming to qualify for a perma- 
nent college certificate. 

Special courses in Music and Business. 

Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory 
accommodations amidst delightful sur- 
roundings. Easily accessible from all 
points by train and trolley. ; 

For bulletin and other information re- 
garding the Summer School address Dr. 
Herbert A. Allison, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa., Director of the 
Summer School. 

For regular College Catalogue address 
Rev. Charles T. Aikens, D.D., President. 


Fall semester begins September 19. 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 

2. Standard Certificate. 

3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Health and Music. 

EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 
Under Special Arrangement 
SUMMER COURSES 


Nine Weeks’ Summer Season, June 18-Aug. 18, 1923 
Maximum credit obtainable twelve semester hours 





Bloomsburg 

Charles H. Fisher, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 

Cheyney: 

Leslie Pinckney fiili, Principal. 

Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in 
Health Education and courses by 
correspondence) 

Frank E. Baker, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion) 

C. C. Crawford, Principal 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence) 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven : 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music) 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 
Millersville (special courses in Library) 
C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
ducation and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 








The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Commonwealth 
agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the minimum 
standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania teachers 
shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted 6n the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
tional to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of 
the summer and extension courses. : 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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URSINUS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 3 





Education not by lectures to crowds but by instruction to individuals. Schedule 
provides time for study as well as for recitation. Instruction by regular professors 


who are thoroughly familiar with the subject matter of their courses. 
Work carefully planned and thoroughly done. 


fusion. 


No con- 
Real ground covered in 


every subject. Credits granted in semester-hours and accepted at full value by 
every college and university in America accepting summer work. 

Professional work in Education of college grade. Provision for all subjects 
required by the State for College Graduate’s Certificate to Teach. 

Near Philadelphia yet free from distractions of the city. Locality rich in 


scenic beauty and historic interest. 


from College’s own farms and dairy. 
Rates lower than at larger centers. 


August for vacation. 


Cool, uncrowded buildings. 
Earlier dates allow almost the whole of 


Tables supplied 


Send for Catalogue 


of the College and Bulletin of the Summer Session. 





WHORTEN ALBERT KLINE, Dean 


Collegeville, Penna. 














during the regular college year. 
are open to both men and women. 





MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
NINTH SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 10, 1923 





The summer session is designed for public 
school teachers and those who cannot attend 
All courses 


In addition to the regular college courses the 
following special courses will be offered: 


Public School Art—3 courses. 

Public School Music—5 courses 

Health Education 

Methods in Penmanship 

History of Pennsylvania 

Oral and Silent Reading 

Regional Geography 

The State Syllabus 

Child Psychology 

Educational Measurements 

Demonstration Class 

Supervised Study 

European Background for American 
History 

Nature Study 

General Science 


Muhlenberg College pays particular attention 
to the needs of the individual teacher. 





For catalog or information address 
Rev. John A. W. Haas, D.D., LL.D., President 
or 


Isaac Miles Wright, Pd.D., Director, 
Allentown, Penna. 
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WHY 


Lebanon Valley College 
THIS SUMMER? 


COLLEGE FACILITIES: Approved institu- 
tion on the first list of colleges and uni- 
versities, Strong faculty. Carnegie 
Library. Well-equipped laboratories. 


Conservatory of Music. 
LIVING CONDITIONS: Attractive, modern 
residence halls. 
lent table. 
pus and environs. 


Expert chef and excel- 

Beautiful and healthful cam- 

Co-educational. 

CREDITS: Courses to meet your needs and 
all certification requirements. 
work credited towards college degrees. 

UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF TERMS: 
Two terms, five weeks each, classes six 
days a week. Six semester hours may be 
earned in five weeks’ term, or twelve 
hours in the double term. First term 
June 18 to July 21. Second term July 23 
to August 265. . 

MODERATE. EXPENSES: Board, 
and tuition for one term, $65. 
terms, $125. 


Write for Bulletin 
The Summer Session 


Lebanon Valley College 


Annville, Pa. 


Two 





It will be appreciated. 
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349 Words a Minute in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand 


Nathan —- smashes his own record of 322 
words a nute and also wins NEW YORK 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP at a of 250 and 


300 words minute. THIS CONTEST WAS 
OPEN “TO WRITERS OF ALL SYSTEMS. 


New York State Championship 


250 and 300 words a minute for five minutes 


NAME SYSTEM ACCURACY 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 99.64% 
John F. Daly Pitman 98.44% 


Two Minute Contest 
350 words a minute 


NAME SYSTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 3 
John F. Daly Pitman 3 

325 words a minute 

NAME | SysTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 2 
Neale Ransom Pitman 8 


Pitman shorthand is used by all Congressional 
and more than 90% of all court reporters. It is 
= in over 93% of the public schools of New 

ork. 

Send for copy of ** Pitman’s Shorthand in One Hour” 
and particulars of a free correspondence course for 
teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 
Begins July 2, 1923 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 
1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 


working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a maxi- 
mum of physical comfort 

Easy accessibility to Pittsburgh, to and 
from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 

















THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. On the ‘‘Approved”’ List for use 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. Immediate delivery of full set, express 
prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 

Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Well! 
Where can | 


play? 


There is but one 
answer— 


Public Playgrounds 
equipped with— 

EVERWEAR ste 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Safeguarding the Child 
You mold the Man 





The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Please direct your inquiry 
to Dept. “«<o” 
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ee a Plajgoand' ? 


When planning a new eee or extending an old 
one, you can safely be guided by the judgment of lead- 
ing educators, physical instructors and civic officials in 
other cities, who have selected Medart Playground 
Equipment above all others. 


| 


Piles EOUIPMENT 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. 
The prices are much lower than you would expect for 





apparatus of such high character. Catalog ‘‘M-21”’ will 
be sent on request to anyone interested. Write today. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets St, Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue Kansas City, Lathrop Bldg. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison Street San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request 


MII 

















fours 3 


Complete Series of Spring 40 00 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best. 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 

-—32 days—and up. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
*—Glorious itinerary — Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 














No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
—Guiterman 
Reprinted from Public Service. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal 





Combine YOUR Summer School 


with 
Travel in Europe 


For 1923 we offer as follows: 


20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE ITAL- 

IAN DIVISION TO ART 

TEACHERS AND SUPERVI- 
SORS. 

20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE GREEK 
DIVISION TO TEACHERS OF 
GREEK AND GREEK HIS- 
TORY. 

10 SCHOLARSHIPS TO ARCHI- 
TECTS AND STUDENTS IN 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

Each to consist of $200, and good to apply on 
any one of the tours offered under the Italian 
or Greek Division of our European Sum- 
mer. School. 


All applications must be received before April 
first. _ Write for special announcement and 
plans for tours. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
17A Boyd Street NEWTON, MASS. 
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“I have used your pamphlets in my classes for 
a number of years and have found them very 
satisfactory. They are well written and contain 
well selected problems.” 
J. E. Ostrander, 
Department of Mathematics, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 














BUSINESS 





These Texts Are 
Used By 357 
Schools and Colleges 


— pamphlet texts ‘published 
by the International Textbook 
Company cover practically every 
business and _ technical subject 
taught in the schools and colleges 
of the United States. The follow- 
ing partial list shows the character 
of schools and colleges that are 
using the texts:— 


University of Pennsylvania; Virginia 
Military Institute; United States 
Marine Corps; Los Angeles Board of 
Education; University of California; 
Yale University; Atlanta Board of 
Education; Catholic University of 
America; Emporia High School; 
Brighton High School; New York 
Board of Education; Pratt Institute; 
Drexel Institute; Utah Agricultural 
College. 


Write for Catalogs 


WE shall be glad to send you catalogs de- 
scribing both the Trade and Technical 
Texts and the Business and Commercial 
Texts published by the International Text- 

k Company. Write, too, for a sample 
text. Be sure to state the subject in which 
you are most interested. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Box 6900, Scranton, Penna. 


SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 





Our series of, Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass, 














THORNDIKE 
ARITHMETICS 


By Edward Lee Thorndike of Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Three Books for the Grades 


Based upon the best in thought and practice 
they consider what the interests and powers 
of the child demand and utilize with skill his 
experiences in the home, school, farm and 
industrial world. They stimulate initiative 
and promote clear thinking. 


THORNDIKE EXERCISES 
These are prepared to supplement the work 
of standard textbooks in arithmetic. They 
are published in two series of five books each: 
Teachers’ Edition Pupils’ Edition 
NEW METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


This book for teachers and normal students 
is up to the minute in content, reasonable, 
practical. It deals with modern problems, and solves 
them by modern methods, it eliminates useless difficult- 
ies and reduces eyestrain. 


Correspondence invited 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


42 E. 22nd Street New York 
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Community Life 
and Civic Problems 


By Howard Copeland Hill 
The University of Chicago 
High School 

Eight of the twelve largest cities 
in the United States have already 
introduced this book, published on- 
ly a year ago, into one or more of 
their schools. Hundreds of other 
representative places are using it, 
and hundreds of teachers are en- 
thusiastically endorsing it. The 
reasons are evident to those who 
know the book,—one of the surest 
preparations for good citizenship. 


Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue - New York 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College, with an excellent 
record 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


Special Spring Normal—May 1 to June 7 
Primarily for public school teachers 
Special emphasis upon methods 
Only the best instructors 
6 to 8 semester hours 
Full state credit 
Try this college 
Be convinced 
No regrets 
Never 


Regular Summer Session—June 18 to 

August 18 
Heads of Departments will teach this summer 
A very healthful and beautiful Summer Home 

Educational Methods a Specialty 
Courses fully approved 
8 to 12 credits 
Low rates 
Come 


Write to the President of the College for details 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A program of 240 courses in educa- 
tional, collégiate and commercial 
subjects. The bulletin is ready for 
distribution, and will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Dr. John W. Withers, 
Director of the Summer School. 


100 Washington Square East 
New York City 


July 2—August 10 
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The Outlook for Public Education in 
Pennsylvania‘ 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HOSE of us who have been working in 
public education in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past year have had our trials 

and troubles, but I think we may now say that 
we have had our triumphs. The cordial and 
effective support which the teachers, superin- 
tendents and all educational workers of the 
State have given me during the past year has 
been a source of great encouragement and has 
been deeply appreciated. The year has been 
one in which there has been a persistent effort 
on the part of the teaching fraternity of the 
State to advance the interests of public edu- 
cation under embarrassing and in many in- 
stances adverse circumstances. It is gratify- 
ing to realize, however, as the year ends that 
we have all kept our temper and have all been 
steady under an organized attack of malicious 
criticisms. Every public servant—and teach- 
ers belong to that class—should early learn the 
lesson of self-control. I congratulate the 
teachers of Pennsylvania that they have shown 
such poise, professional spirit and determina- 
tion under these trying circumstances. 

We may also look upon the year as an event- 
ful one in the history of education in this State. 
The program which the leaders of education in 
Pennsylvania promulgated, and which was 
written into the law by the General Assembly 
of 1921, has been under a vigorous fire by 
agencies and individuals seeking to promote 
selfish interests or personal ambition. Two 
investigations into the efficiency and the finan- 
cial side of your program have been made. 

During the spring months the president of 
the State Chamber of Commerce appointed a 
committee of leading business men, chosen from 
various parts of the State, to look into the 
State educational program for the purpose of 





*Address delivered before the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association at Bethlehem, December 29, 1922. 





ascertaining if it were one which should be 
supported by the business interests of the 
State, and if it were organized upon a sound 
financial basis. I knew only one member of 
that committee at the time of its appointment, 
and this member was the only man engaged in 
educational work appointed upon the commit- 
tee. This man was our own efficient secretary, 
Doctor Kelley. The chairman of this commit- 
tee is one of the able business men of the State. 
He is a man of vision and integrity and is in- 
terested in the maintenance of a modern, ef- 
ficient public school system. Fortunately for 
the interests not only of education, but of busi- 
ness, all members of this committee are citi- 
zens of such type. 

You know that I have been a constant advo- 
cate of the proposition, that the obligation 
rests upon those engaged in the work of public 
education to keep the business interests of their 
community informed upon the needs of the 
schools, upon their deficiencies and upon their 
accomplishments. If we can get the business 
interests of the Commonwealth to understand 
the part which education plays in the progress 
and development of all the affairs in which 
mankind is interested, we shall be rendering 
education a great service. We cannot accom- 
plish for education that which it should be 
our endeavor to achieve, unless we do succeed 
in effecting a lively spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the business activities of the State and 
the public schools. 


I welcomed the opportunity, therefore, to 
have this group of leading business men, under 
the auspices of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, make a careful inquiry into the sound- 
ness of the program in education, which you 
formulated, to place an evaluation upon its 
effectiveness, to point out its weaknesses, to 
recommend improvements, and to give an ex- 
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pression of judgment to the people of the State 
on the interest which business men should have 
in the schools and the support which the 
schools are entitled to receive from them. I 
am gratified to be able to report to you that 
after going into many phases of the program, 
this committee, although not having completed 
its work, made the report, in substance, that 
the program is sound, that funds are not being 
wasted, that the overhead charges of admin- 
istration are reasonable and that we are mak- 
ing progress. The closing paragraph of the 
report reads as follows: 

“Your committee is convinced that the pres- 
ent program of education is fundamentally 
sound and that the State is making real edu- 
cational progress. The time the program has 
been in operation is too short to demonstrate 
its full value, and we urge upon the business 
interests of the State the patience and co- 
operation which are always essential in work- 
ing out any problems.” 

The second examination was the one made 
under the direction of the Citizens’ Committee 
appointed by Honorable Gifford Pinchot, after 
receiving the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor in the May primaries. As you know, 
Doctor Harlan Updegraff and Doctor LeRoy 
King of the University of Pennsylvania were 
selected as the experts to give general direc- 
tion to the examination made and that many 
of the prominent educational workers of the 
State and other leading citizens served as an 
advisory committee. You have read in the 
public press the recent pronouncement of this 
citizens’ committee upon the program in edu- 
cation. As you know, that report is a general 
approval of the essential features of the pro- 
gram. This, of course, is very satisfactory 
to me, and I know that it is gratifying to you. 
While the program put into operation has been 
cordially approved, the committee has recom- 
mended certain modifications of the method of 
the distribution of funds. The obligation rests 
upon everyone of us to give these recommenda- 
tions candid and conscientious consideration. 
If the changes recommended will prove bene- 
ficial to the educational interests of the State, 
it is our duty to do what we can to effect such 
changes. Of course I am sure that none of 
you has had the thought that the program 
which was evolved two or three years ago is 
perfect or complete. When any person thinks 
that the thing he is doing is absolutely perfect 
and further improvements may not be made, 
he has reached the stage when his usefulness 
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has ceased; no further progress can be made 
under such conditions. 


There is very much yet to be done in our 
State to give us a school system which shall 
adequately meet the interests and needs of this 
great industrial Commonwealth. The financ- 
ing of rural education and increments for 
teachers in fourth class districts are real, vital, 
serious problems. Much needs to be done to 
perfect the training of teachers. The machin- 
ery for the local administration of schools, the 
system of taxation in vogue and many other 
problems need to be considered as soon as con- 
ditions and public sentiment make it advisable 
to get into them. While we have made a fine 
start towards placing our State in the front 
rank of educational! effort and facility, we have 
a long way to go to achieve what should be 
the ambition of the Commonwealth. 

I have never expected or requested the teach- 
ers of this State to accept any plan relating 
to our work, which did not commend itself to 
their judgment. When suggestions are made 
by the Department as to modifications which 
should be made in any of the plans in opera- 
tion, it is on the understanding that those of 
you who bear responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the schools of the State shall think 
these matters over carefully for yourselves 
and shall then speak freely what your own 
opinion and judgment may be. If the plans 
suggested commend themselves to you and you 
think greater progress will be made by work- 
ing under such plans, then the obligation rests 
upon you to adopt them. On the other hand, 
if it is your judgment that the plans should 
not be adopted or if it is your opinion that you 
can do your work more successfully under 
some other plan, it is your duty to speak out 
clearly and to act in accordance with your own 
judgment. 

I think we shall find no difficulty in coming 
to a common agreement upon the course which 
shall be pursued if we act in accordance with 
the policy which I have suggested. We must 
always be open-minded to the suggestions that 
come to us from any authority which is entitled 
to respect when such authority expresses a 
judgment upon the affairs in which we are 
interested. 


It is the intention of the governor-elect to 
submit to the General Assembly a budget which 
will come within the revenues of the State. 
This will undoubtedly mean that the budget 
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which is submitted will contain a smaller 
amount for the support of the schools than the 
present statutes require. This announced pro- 
cedure on the part of the governor-elect is 
sound. The government must be operated 
within its revenues. Two courses are open to 
the State when insufficient revenues are avail- 
able to carry out plans which are in operation. 
When the State confronts such a situation, it 
must either increase its revenues, or reduce 
expenditures by eliminating or curtailing some 
of the affairs which the government is carrying 
on and supporting. I think the obligation 
rests upon every teacher and educational work- 
er in the State to co-operate with the governor- 
elect in the plan which he has announced. If 
funds are not available to meet the State aid 
for schools required by law, the legislature 
cannot appropriate such funds. It must either 
decrease the appropriation or increase its 
revenue. In laying the budget, on the basis 
suggested, before the General Assembly, the 
governor will meet the issue squarely and cou- 
rageously. 

I wish to say here that there is no question 
whatever in my mind about the outlook which 
the governor-elect has upon public education. 
It is one of the problems in which he is most 
concerned; it will have his first consideration. 
He will go to the extent of his authority and 
the available means to support it. I am sure 
that every person in this audience and the 
teachers throughout the State know what the 
ideals and traditions of the governor-elect have 
been, and that no argument will be necessary 
to convince him of the support which public 
education needs from the State. He must, 
however, do this within the available revenue. 

To make that progress which is essential, 
the obligation rests upon us to keep the people 
informed upon matters pertaining to the public 
school system. We hear very much these days 
about the taxes which are imposed for educa- 
tional purposes. In my judgment we should 
be informed as to the amount which the people 
of the State pay not only for school taxes, but 
for all other purposes of government. For the 
year 1919-1920 the total amount of tax col- 
lected in the State of Pennsylvania was $819,- 
477,068. The distribution of this large sum 
of money among the different governmental 
agencies collecting it is as follows: 

United States Government.$579,457,582 71% 


Cities, Boroughs and Town- 
EERIE oso ol cia blo s'ssclo-ses 57,755,289 6.9% 
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FIM LP POC ETC E $ 55,214,040 6.7% 
State (Exclusive School 
WONGOR: «oes cuckuatse.s 52,071,293 6.4% 
Schools—State and Local.. 74,978,859 9% 
In other words, out of this vast sum of 
money which the people of this State paid for 
all the taxes levied and collected for all gov- 
ernmental purposes during that year, only 9 
per cent was for school purposes. We can at 
least point out to the people of the State that 
there are many other governmental activities 
requiring financial support and that the great 
burden of taxation is not for school purposes. 
Smull’s Handbook is good authority in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and from this docu- 
ment you may ascertain what the relative 
amount of the appropriations of the State gov- 
ernment for all purposes during the last dec- 
ade has been for the public schools. The num- 
ber of cents out of each dollar appropriated, 
for all purposes, set aside for the schools is 
shown in the following table: 


1911—26.2 cents out of each dollar 
1913—23.7 cents out of each dollar 
1915—25.1 cents out of each dollar 
1917—22.2 cents out of each dollar 
1919—25.9 cents out of each dollar 
1921—26.3 cents out of each dollar 

You will observe that the relative amount 
appropriated to the schools for 1921 is only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent greater than the 
amount appropriated for schools in 1911, not- 
withstanding the fact that the past decade has 
been one of great expansion in public school 
activities and a period when the greatest de- 
mands in the history of the Nation have been 
made upon the public schools. 

One of the chief criticisms against our pro- 
gram has been that the amount expended by 
the Department in overhead charges for the 
administration of the public school system has 
been excessive. In answer to that charge let 
me give you the facts. Out of each dollar ap- 
propriated by the State Legislature to the 
Department of Public Instruction, 97.2 cents 
is paid in cash towards the salaries of the 
teachers and superintendents employed in the 
schools, thereby reducing local taxation for 
school purposes and for the training of teach- 
ers in our State normal schools to supply teach- 
ers to the public schools of the State. In other 
words, only 2.8 cents out of each dollar appro- 
priated to the State Department is used for 
the general direction and supervision of the 
normal schools, of the public school system and 
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of every other activity which the School Code 
and the laws of the State make it the duty of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the Department under him to supervise and 
direct. 

The amounts which are expended for public 
education and the increasing demands on the 
part of the public for the incorporation of new 
activities in school work make it incumbent 
upon all of us to become students of taxation 
and finance and to practice economy in general 
administration and in every way possible in 
the operation of the schools. Not a dollar 
should be unwisely expended on the part of 
the State in the discharge of this obligation to 
the people for the supervision of public educa- 
tion. We stand ready to inaugurate economies 
in any line possible and wherever the judg- 
ment of good business procedure would require. 
This ought not to be done at the expense of 
real achievement or of the service which the 
school must render or the aid which the State 
is obligated to provide. We need also to prac- 
tice economy in the operation of local school 
systems. The proper financing and adminis- 
tration of a local school system require an ex- 
pert knowledge not only of finances, but of 
school administration. My attention was di- 
rected very recently to an outstanding illustra- 
tion. In two cities of comparable size and 
conditions the following expenditures were 
made during the year for the operation of the 
schools. These districts are represented as 
“District A” and “District B,”’ and the ex- 
penditures were as follows: 


. District A District B 


Salary of secretary ... $300 00 $600 00 
Salary of treasurer... 50 00 = 2,803 00 
Paid to attorney...... 833 00 
Fees to tax collector... 2,155 00 3,688 00 
Paid auditors: .....:.0-6:.% 50 00 

For enforcing compul- 

sory attendance .... 722 00 628 00 
Salary of superintend- 

UE aoe ard c's dip See hss 3,000 00 2,100 00 
Other items ....:..... 2,070 00 1,591 00 
Total expenditures— 

general control ..... 8,347 00 12,872 00 
Total amount raised 

Dy OIRO acces 118,650 00 92,395 00 


Available for schools.. 110,303 00 79,523 00 


I need not go over these expenditures in 
detail with you; they speak for themselves. 
You will observe that the overhead charges in 
“District A” are 8 per cent of the funds in- 
vested in the schools, and in “District B,” 14 
per cent. You will also observe that “District 
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A,” which is under the guidance of a trained 
superintendent, had nearly $31,000.00 more to 
invest in the schools for its children after 
paying overhead charge than did “District B.” 

Let us all become students of sound public 
school administration, of genuine school econ- 
omy in the administration of the schools. We 
should all stand for the principle that funds 
raised for public education shall be expended 
wisely and for those things only which will 
give proper return to the schools and justify 
the expenditure. Our opportunity in. Pennsyl- 
vania is a great one. It should be a challenge 
to every one of us to put the very best of his 
talents and all the energy and skill he possesses 
into the service. We have the opportunity of 
training nearly two million children in one of 
the great states of the country for the future 
service of this Commonwealth and the Nation. 

I wish to express to you and to all the teach- 
ers and superintendents of the State my thanks 
and appreciation for the fine spirit of co- 
operation and support which you have ex- 
tended me during the past three years; to ex- 
press my desire and determination that our 
future relations shall be as amicable and ef- 
fective in our efforts to afford adequate op- 
portunities for the training of the boys and 
girls of Pennsylvania as they have been in the 
past. 





CONVINCING THE TAXPAYER 


Taxpayers on the war path are always bad 
for education. It is to be expected that under 
post-war conditions taxes will be high. In 
sections where land values were inflated during 
the war, deflation accompanied by lower prices 
for farm products has produced irritation on 
the part of many citizens and in some quarters 
a demand that taxes be cut so drastically as to 
cripple the effectiveness of the schools. Under 
these circumstances the community is fortu- 
nate indeed if it has a body of citizens who see 
its educational problems clearly—unbiased by 
financial considerations. Citizens who know 
that the schools are fundamentally right and 
that they are rendering a priceless service to 
the community can lead their fellow citizens 
to see the insignificance of a few dollars as 
compared with the permanent welfare of the 
community. The following extracts from an 
address by a taxpayer, who is also a father and 
an editor of a local paper, show how one citizen 
presented the problem to his fellow taxpayers. 
At a recent meeting of the Community Club of 
Guide Rock, Nebraska, Mr. Harry Vaughan of 
that town had the following to say: 

High taxes are a part of the punishment 
from the World War our people will have to 
endure. When the armistice was signed our 
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financial troubles had just begun. It was easy 
enough to boost prices when we thought it right 
and proper to boost them; the trouble comes 
when we want to bring them back to normal. 
No owner of a home objected to having his 
property double in value until he was called 
upon to pay taxes on the inflated valuation. 
The inflated valuation is as necessary as the 
inflated salary wage. There is nothing we buy 
today that does not cost more than it did for- 
merly, and the cost of our schools has increased 
in proportion to the costs of every other ne- 
cessity. There is but one way to raise money 
to pay the costs of conducting our schools and 
that is by taxation. When we object to paying 
this necessary expense we are striking at the 
throat of future civilization and we should pon- 
der well before we let the axe fall. 

The tax rate in Guide Rock is as follows: 
State and county tax, 5.8 mills; city tax 8 
mills; school tax, 15 mills; total, 28.8 mills. It 
may readily be seen that our school tax is over 
50 per cent of our entire tax; in other words 
for every $100 valuation there is a tax of 
$2.88 of which $1.50 goes for school purposes. 
Thus a man who owns property assessed at the 
value of $1,000 pays a tax of $28.80, of which 
$15 is used to pay for the education of his chil- 
dren or for the education of his neighbor’s 
children. 

The schools of Nebraska must not be allowed 
to suffer through mistaken economy. They are 
no nearer perfect than any other function of 
the government, but those citizens do wrong 
who would lessen their tax load by crippling 
our schools without also cutting down other 
State and county expense. Unless there is 
something to do, unless we can accomplish more 
and talk less, we had just as well stop howling 
about taxes and busy ourselves getting the 
money to pay for them. 

I honestly believe the American people to- 
day are making entirely too much fuss about 
taxes, compared to the amount of money we as 
a people spend foolishly. I have heard it said 
that our taxes are about the cheapest thing 
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we have today. When we stop to think how 
much the average family around here spends 
every year, we find we come nearest in our 
taxes to getting value received. I have a book 
at home, The Story and Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, which I have read and reread many 
times. Franklin lived in a time of heavy taxes 
and poor business, exactly the same condition 
we are contending with today. He sought, as 
a patriot, to promote three conditions—namely, 
cheerfulness, thrift and economy. The people 
complained bitterly, just as they do today of 
excessive and unfair taxes, many of them ready 
to abandon every good thing that had been pro- 
moted. Had they done so at that time, I fear 
very much that conditions today would not be 
as well with us as they are. Franklin said, 
“My friends, the taxes are indeed very heavy, 
and if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them, but we have many oth- 
ers—and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride and four 
times as much by our folly, and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver 
us by allowing an abatement.” 

Hence, if we are honest with ourselves, we 
must confess that we all have taxes, caused by 
our idleness, pride and folly, that are greater 
than the taxes to keep up our State, county and 
city schools. Let us endeavor to eliminate the 
waste; let us be more economical. Then will 
the little matter of taxes vanish from our 
shoulders and the burden become light. In 
time, conditions will right themselves; the war 
and reconstruction days will become a matter 
of history. 

Then there is the question of the equalization 
of taxes. There is more complaint in this 
school district about the inequality of taxes, 
than about the expense of our schools. The 
man who owns a home worth $1,000 does not 
object to paying the required tax, provided 
his neighbor, who also owns a $1,000 home, 
pays the same tax.—N. EF. A. Press Services. 





Ability and Effort Plan for Distribution 
of State Aid 


G. C. L. RIEMER 


Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The title of the plan for the distribution of 
State aid needs a word of explanation. Abil- 
ity, its first term, has reference to the property 
of a district taxable for school purposes. Dis- 
tricts with much property possess much abil- 
ity to provide educational opportunities for 
their boys and girls; districts with little prop- 
erty possess little ability to provide such op- 
portunities. 


Effort refers to the endeavor of a district 
to furnish educational opportunities to its chil- 
dren. Districts with the same ability to pro- 
vide school facilities differ widely in the amount 
they spend for school purposes. A non-pro- 
gressive district elects to spend $1,200 per 
teacher while a progressive: district with no 
more true valuation spends from $1,500 to 
$1,800, having better teachers, smaller classes, 
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more equipment, etc. The tax rate of the lat- 
ter is from 15 to 18 mills; that of the former 
is only 12 mills. 

In Dr. Updegraff’s judgment the school sit- 
uation throughout the State would be improved 
if the State aid were distributed in a way to 
assure all districts equal ability to operate 
their schools. By dividing the total true valu- 
ation in Pennsylvania, taxable for school pur- 
poses, by the total number of teachers he de- 
rived $185,000 as the average true valuation 
back of a teacher. Districts with less than this 
amount per teacher should receive enough 
State aid to make up the deficiency. 


The manner of distributing or allotting the 
State aid to the districts is very simple. If 
the true valuation of a district falls $1,000 
short of the $185,000, the average true valua- 
tion per teacher in the State, the district 
should receive from the State 1/185, or 0.54 
per cent of the cost of operating its schools. If 
the district’s true valuation falls $74,000 short 
of $185,000, the district should receive 74/185 
or 40 per cent of its current expenses in State 
aid. If the valuation falls $111,000 short of 
the $185,000, it should receive 111/185 or 60 
per cent of its current expenses in State aid, 
etc. 

The items upon which the State aid is to be 
based may be determined by the entire 
cost of operating the schools, the teachers’ 
salaries, or the teachers’ salaries and some ad- 
ditional current expenses. 

The district’s effort in behalf of its schools 
is always recognized. If non-progressive Dis- 
trict A, with a true valuation per teacher of 
$111,000, falling $74,000 short of the $185,000, 
chooses to hire a poorly equipped teacher for 
$700, it would receive 74/185, or 40 per cent 
of $700, that is, $280, from the State. On 
the other hand, hiring a teacher for $1,200 
progressive District B, with the same true 
valuation per teacher, would receive 40 per 
cent of $1,200, or $480. 

Chart I needs but little explanation. The 
scale at the bottom of it indicates the true 
valuation of a district per teacher in thou- 
sands of dollars. The scale at the left of it 
indicates the percentage of State aid which 
any district with a true valuation per teacher 
should receive. 


The chart as a whole is divided into two 
sections at the line representing the true valu- 
ation of $185,000. This division is due to the 
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fact that Dr. Updegraff recommends that the 
State aid be distributed on a percentage basis 
in the case of districts with less than $185,000, 
and that nominal sums, only, be granted to 
districts with more than $185,000. 

The section of the chart at the left of $185,- 
000 is again divided into two parts at the line 
representing the true valuation of $90,000, 
which is due to the fact that Dr. Updegraff 
recommends that the basis for the percentage 
of State aid be more embracive, or broader, in 
the case of districts with less than $90,000 
true valuation. He suggests that it might in- 
clude other current expenses to the extent of 
25 per cent of the teacher’s salary. 

The heavy, unbroken line according to the 
Legend represents the path which the State 
aid follows. The more true valuation a dis- 
trict has, the smaller is its percentage quota 
of State aid. The less it has, the larger is its 
quota of aid. The broken line shows the per- 
centage of State aid to districts with less than 
$90,000 true valuation per teacher with the 
teacher’s salary as a basis. 

Chart II gives a concrete illustration of the 
above explanation with $999 as a basis. At 
the same time, it has at its right a scale for 
the mills which the various districts must levy 
to pay for what is left of the $999 after the 
State aid is deducted. 

At the left of $185,000, the line representing 
the mills necessary to pay the remainder of 
the teacher’s salary runs parallel to the base 
line because the less a district has in true valu- 
ation the more State aid it receives. This 
applies also to the line representing the mills 
needed to pay additional current expenses in 
the case of districts with less than $90,000 
true valuation. The other lines showing the 
millage do not run parallel to the base line 
because the poorer districts are compelled to 
tax themselves more heavily than the richer 
districts. 

This article considers only the distribution 
of general aid. Lack of space prevents a dis- 
cussion of special aid, or possible checks. 





It ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation 

That makes them win the day. 


It ain’t the individuals, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 
—Kipling 
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The Survey of the Fiscal Policies of the State of 
Pennsylvania in the Field of Education 





(Abstracts of the Report) 


HE report of the Citizens’ Committee to 

| Governor Gifford Pinchot, which was re- 

cently made public is a document that 

every citizen in the Commonwealth should 

read. Part two on EDUCATION, prepared 

by Harlan Updegraph and Leroy King, can 

be recommended to the careful consideration 

of every teacher, every school director and to 

all interested in education, for it is a contribu- 
tion to educational literature. 

The survey covers educational progress 
during the past 80 years and the report 
abounds with tables, studies, data, sugges- 
tions, recommendations and a wealth of ma- 
terial that will render education a most valu- 
able service. The first three chapters deal 
with the public schools, normal schools and 
institutions of higher learning stressing on 
almost every page the need of larger appropri- 
ations to each. 


The high appraisement of the work of the 
Department of Public Instruction in chapter 4 
is a vindication of the Department. Nowhere 
in the report is there anything that would 
substantiate in the slightest degree the charges 
of extravagance that were heard during the 
recent political campaign. 


The report begins with the public schools; 
deals with their progress since 1880 and refers 
to Pennsylvania’s backwardness in education 
during that period as follows: 


“Pennsylvania has, during the past 30 years, 
gradually lost ground as compared with the 
other states in the development of her schools.” 

“Pennsylvania was a low cost education 
state for a period of 40 years previous to 
1921.” 

“Elementary school teachers in rural schools 
last year received salaries that were near or 
below the average for the United States as a 
whole.” 

“The state pays a lower proportion of ex- 
penses of schools in local school districts than 
the average state.” 

“Expenses per pupil in cities in the state of 
Pennsylvania in 1921-22 were on the whole 
relatively lower than in other cities of the 
United States.” 

“An increase in the state appropriation for 
public schools is justified.” 

“Standard tests in the fundamental opera- 
tions in arithmetic, silent reading and reason- 
ing in arithmetic show that the children in the 


schools of Pennsylvania did not, on the whole, 
display so good ability as children in corres- — 
ponding schools in other states.” iz 

“The state has occupied this low position 
ever since 1880. This fact goes to show, since 
people usually get about the worth of their 
money in education as in other commodities, 
that it was desirable in Pennsylvania to in- 
crease the cost of education in order to obtain 
more efficient schools.” 


Beginnings of an Upward Movement 

“The beginning of an upward movement was 
manifest as early as 1911, but it did not get 
fully under way until 1920.” 

“The passage of the School Code 1911 un- 
der the administration of Governor Stuart 
gradually introduced reforms in our school 
administration. Educational conferences re- 
vealed educational conditions in the state and 
U. S. Facts revealed regarding illiteracy 
among the Pennsylvania boys who were drafted 
into the army carried a lesson to the people 
in the state generally. The granting of votes 
to women stimulated interest in the subject of 
education. Teachers and citizens alike became 
active in improving conditions throughout the 
state.” 

“The appointment of Thomas E. Finegan as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction later in 
1919 introduced a vigorous leader; while the 
passage, under his leadership, of the Edmonds 
Act and other bills for the improvement of 
educational conditions introduced a number of 
important changes in the Legislature of 1921, 
most of which had been upon the statute books 
for a number of years, but not enforced.” 


In Its Discussion of Teachers’ Salaries the 
Report Points Out That: 

“The.state was also falling greatly behind 
the others in the average salaries paid teachers 
during the past 30 years.” 

“While salaries did increase over the 28 year 
period, nevertheless the salaries were lower 
during the entire time than in the U. S. as a 


‘whole, and the per cent of difference greatly 


increased until in 1916 the average monthly 
amount paid to men teachers in Pennsylvania 
was 24.3 per cent less than in the U. S. as a 
whole, while the average paid women was 32.3 
per cent less.” 

“The nation-wide study made of teachers’ 
salaries for the year 1918 by the National 
Education Association shows that the salaries 
of teachers in cities in Pennsylvania were 
smaller than the standards for cities of the 
same size in the U. S. as a whole and that they 
were much lower than in New Jersey and 
New York and somewhat lower than in the 
state of Ohio.” 

“One reason why it was difficult to secure 
experienced teachers was the very prevalent 
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custom of continuing experienced teachers at 
the same salary year after year and of not 
granting superior teachers higher salaries 
than those of inferior ability.” 

“Salaries paid elementary teachers under 
the Edmonds Act are near or below the aver- 
age in all classes of cities except the first. 
Should the comparison be confined to the states 
in the northern half of the country, Pennsyl- 
vania would rank among the lowest states. 
Since such a comparison is a fair one it would 
seem that there can be no doubt that the 
standard for salaries set up in the Edmonds 
Act, notwithstanding the fact that there will be 
increases in later years under this head, are 
warranted and should be maintained.” 


Costs of Education 


In comparing Pennsylvania with other states 
in costs of education the following observations 
are made: 

“The expenditure per capita for total popu- 
lation during the period 1870-1920 shows Penn- 
sylvania to have a low position. Taking man 
for man in Pennsylvania as compared with 
citizens of other states, the state has not, dur- 
ing these 50 years, put so much money into edu- 
cation. This would indicate that in order for 
Pennsylvania to make its schools equally ef- 
ficient with those of other states it is necessary 
that its expenditures be increased.” 

“Expenditures per capita of average daily 
attendance, for teachers’ salaries and per 
capita of school population show Pennsylvania 
in the same relative position.” 

“The conclusion, therefore, is, from the 
standpoint of money put into the schools per 
pupil attending and per inhabitant, that in- 
creasing the expenditures for Pennsylvania 
schools was a wise policy; that it was, in fact, 
an absolute necessity.” 

“It is clear that the tax rates for schools in 
Pennsylvania cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 
population were lower as compared with cities 
generally.” 

“Pennsylvania cities occupy a relatively low 
position as regards the tax rate for cities.” 

“Data from the standpoint of the cost per 
$100 of taxable property show that an increase 
in the cost of schools of Pennsylvania would 
cause no greater burden upon the people than 
that borne by people in other states.” 

“Taking into account, therefore, the relative 
low position of Pennsylvania cities as compared 
with other cities in the U. S. in previous years, 
it cannot be said that the schools of the state 
are an undue burden upon the city taxpayers.” 

“The cost of education per pupil is not so 
high on the whole in Pennsylvania cities as 
in those of New York, Illinois, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts.” 

“The cost for the year 1919-20 per child 
attending was lower in Pennsylvania than in 
the U. S. as a whole, and was lower also than 
in any of the group of states and in any of the 
individual states.” 


State Support 


The following comments on state aid and the 
Edmonds Act are noted: 
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“It is well in passing to call attention to the 
fact that the total appropriations for educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania were not so high per 
capita per pupil as in the majority of the 
states.” 

“The granting of General Aid on the basis 
of the number of teachers in a school district 
is in accordance with the best practice.” 

“In making the amount of the grant for each 
teacher in fourth class districts dependent for 
the next five years upon the kind of certificate 
held and the length of term, it offers encour- 
agement to local districts to employ better 
teachers and to increase the number of months 
of schooling.” 

“Certainly it is true that the less wealthy 
fourth and third class districts and certain 
second class districts should have the first call 
upon the state appropriations and that the 
wealthier first and second class cities and the 
twenty-five per cent of the wealthier third and 
fourth class districts should not be entitled to 
funds until after the needier group has been 
supplied.” 

“It is believed that a minimum state salary 
schedule, such as is embodied in the Edmonds 
Act, is necessary in Pennsylvania at the pres- 
ent time.” 

“These features of the Edmonds Act, form- 
ing as they do, part of a broad statesman-like 
plan for the gradual improvement of instruc- 
tion in the schools, stamp it as one of the most 
worthy pieces of educational legislation in the 
history of the Commonwealth. These stand- 
ards should be maintained against any effort 
which directly or indirectly may have the ef- 
fect of lowering them.” 


Wealth of Pennsylvania 


“Pennsylvania, in 1912, ranked 19th in the 
true valuation per capita of general prop-, 
erty.” 

“In per capita income, Pennsylvania, in 
1919, ranked 19th with an income of $683, the 
standard for the U. S. being $627.” 

“Pennsylvania’s rank as to salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers in all classes of schools is 
even lower than her wealth per capita of popu- 
lation in 1912 or her income per inhabitant 
in 1919. 


“It is clear that in order for Pennsylvania to 
put as much money into her schools as many 
other northern states she will have to impose 
higher rates of taxation both upon general 
property and upon incomes from other classes 
of property, provided such property is made 
taxable.” 

“In the proportion of state expense that goes 
to education, Pennsylvania ranked 39th in 
1918-19. Should the percentage of other states 
have remained in 1922 as in 1919, Pennsylvania 
with her $36,000,000 appropriation for educa- 
tion would still have a rank not higher than 
380th. There were in 1918-19 only nine states 
giving a less proportion. In the amount per 
capita population given by the state for edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania in the same year ranked 
35th; in percentage of total revenue received 
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by local districts from the state, she ranked 
26th.” 

“Pennsylvania’s rank among all the states 
in the Union in the year 1919-20 was 27, 
which means that 26 states obtained a greater 
per cent of support from the central govern- 
ment and that 21 received a less proportion.” 

“From every point of view it seems that the 
salaries should be at least as high as those es- 
tablished by the Edmonds Act, and since the 
teachers’ salaries consume from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the total expenses of the schools, that 
the total expense of schools should not be re- 
duced below their present level.” 

“Summing up, it may be said that the ex- 
penses of school required by the Edmonds Act 
are near the norm for the U. S. as a whole, 
but below the norm for the northern states; 
that the local tax rates required by it are prob- 
ably no higher than the average; that the 
amounts of money granted by the state when 
measured both as to total expenses and by the 
cost per capita are near the norm, and that 
in the appropriation of total expenses going 
to the support of schools she is BELOW THE 
AVERAGE.” 

“It would seem that Pennsylvania took a 
normal step forward in increasing the amount 
of her appropriation for education and that 
she might properly still increase her appro- 
priation for education.” 

“Take all in all, therefore, the practice of 
other states in the Union justifies an increase 
in the state appropriations for education rath- 
er than an increase in the local tax. However, 
increases in the latter may still be made with- 
out burdening the people unduly.” 


The Department of Public Instruction 
The chapter on the Department of Public 
eInstruction which covers 28 pages and con- 
tains many tables and diagrams is a careful, 
thorough and exhaustive study. Some of the 
comments bearing on the most important fea- 
tures of the Department are: 


“U. S. Bureau of Education figures show 
that Pennsylvania, which has one professional 
staff officer in its state office for every 25,000 
pupils, has a larger number of pupils for 
each such officer than four other states—Con- 
necticut, New York, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin—all of which are not so well supplied 
with such professional advice. The differences 
between Pennsylvania and the three states 
which are next below her—Maryland, New 
Jersey and North Carolina—are comparatively 
small, and so on the whole Pennsylvania may 
be said to lie in the median group. From this 
the conclusion is fairly drawn that the number 
of such professional officers is not too large, 
based upon present practice in other states.” 

“Salaries paid those who have recently en- 
tered the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion were no higher than it was necessary 
to pay them in order to secure their service. 
It was the policy of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in which he was warmly 
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supported by the Governor and by all persons 
interested in the recent educational movement 
in this state, to get only men and women of the 
highest ability for these positions. The evi- 
dence presented goes to show that in order to 
secure persons of superior qualifications it 
was necessary to pay them the salaries they 
are now receiving.” 

“The staff members are compelled to work 
eleven months in these positions instead of 
nine or ten months as in the public schools 
and are not allowed to accept fees for any 
kind of educational service within the state. 
In fact a number of them have been compelled 
to give up contracts for the preparation of 
books for publication. Another consideration 
is the fact that costs of living in Harrisburg 
are greater than in places where some of these 
persons lived before.” 

“Salaries are no higher than are necessary 
to secure and hold men and women of high 
qualifications. Twelve percent of the staff 
have left to accept positions elsewhere under 
conditions that would give them larger finan- 
cial returns than in the State Department of 
Public Instruction.” 

“Asa matter of fact the men and women who 
form the professional staff have been so inter- 
ested in their work that most of them have 
given many of their evenings as well as their 
days to the work with which they were put in 
charge. This high quality of ability combined 
with long hours of service seems to warrant 
the conclusion that the state has received the 
benefit of the best service obtainable for the 
money expended and that it has been given as 
widely throughout the state as conditions per- 
mitted. It is believed that there is no State 
Education Office in the Union with a more com- 
petent personnel than that of Pennsylvania, 


-nor one that has produced under similar con- 


ditions more direct benefit to the public schools 
of the state.” 

“Direct benefit can be expressed in dollars 
saved by the amounts saved local school dis- 
tricts in the more economical erection of school 
buildings; the tuition received from students 
outside the state attending the Summer School 
of Music at West Chester; the larger amounts 
of products expressed in days of education 
that the local school districts have produced 
with the same expenditure of money through 
the better enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation law. These have a value greater than 
the expenses of the entire department.” 

“The State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion of other states increased their personnel 
more rapidly than did that of Pennsylvania 
during the 15 years preceding 1920.” 

“The expense of the Department per pupil 
enrolled in the state and the per capita of 
population in the state are not quite so high 
as the norm furnished by eleven representa- 
tive northern states.” 

“The conclusion to be drawn, notwithstand- 
ing that the expenses of Pennsylvania’s De- 
partment of Public Instruction are large, is 
that they are not so much per capita of popu- 
lation as in the majority of the typical states 
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chosen for comparison. There are six of the 
twelve states which expend larger amounts 
per capita than does Pennsylvania.” 

“Pennsylvania ranks fifth among the twelve 
representative states reported, and in the per- 
cent of appropriations expended for adminis- 
tration, ranks seventh.” 

“The appropriations made for the State Edu- 
cation Office should be fairly commensurate 
with the appropriations for education.” 

In concluding the report the committee 
makes certain observations with reference to 
Relative Needs, among which are: 

“Measuring the appropriations for 1919-21 
on the basis of per capita of population, Penn- 
sylvania is slightly below the norm for public 
schools, about one-half of the norm for nor- 
mal schools and about four-tenths of the norm 
for universities and colleges.” 

“Pennsylvania is not spending as much as 
other states. Her per capita of $1.60 is 40 
cents less than the median for the group of 
states. Of the $1.60, the per capita for 
public schools is $1.31, slightly below the 
median, which is $1.35. This is another indi- 
cation that Pennsylvania’s educational appro- 
priations might rightfully be increased.” 

“The minimum appropriation for public 
schools in this state, in order to equalize the 
differences in wealth and stimulate all dis- 
tricts to a proper degree should be about $18,- 
000,000 per year.” 

“It may be thus concluded that Pennsyl- 
vania with a percentage of 32.1 may increase 
her proportion of total appropriations for edu- 
cation by 5 per cent before reaching the norm 
as determined by present practice in other 
states.” 

“In terms of dollars given, the appropria- 
tions of Texas, New Jersey and New York 
exceed that of Pennsylvania. The statement 
is no longer true that Pennsylvania gives 
larger appropriations to its local schools than 
any other state.” 

“There are six states that granted larger 
appropriations to normal schools: New York, 
Wisconsin, California, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan and Washington.” 

“The appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania seem large. In their 
favor it can be stated that we have probably 
the largest state system of vocational educa- 
tion in the United States and one of the most 
efficient.” 

“It has been shown that the cost of the 
State Education Office in Pennsylvania per 
pupil enrolled and per capita of population 
was slightly below the median of 11 represen- 
tative states, therefore the appropriations for 
the State Education Office were not exces- 
sive.’ 

“In appropriations to the higher educational 
institutions, Pennsylvania is ninth, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, California, Texas, 
Ohio and Wisconsin granting larger amounts.” 

“The combined appropriations of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota for higher educa- 
tion in 1920, which states taken together have 
approximately the same population as Penn- 
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sylvania, were over four times as much as 
that of Pennsylvania.” 

“Pennsylvania’s appropriation to higher 
educational institutions is below the median 
amount per capita of population, which in 
1920 was 42% cents. Pennsylvania’s per cap- 
ita in 1920 was 22 cents, and in 1921, 29 cents. 
It follows, therefore, that Pennsylvania would 
be warranted, upon the basis of the practice 
of other states, in increasing considerably her 
appropriations for higher educational institu- 
tions.” 


Recommendations 


Among the suggestions made in the report 
are the following: 

“The sources from which the permanent 
state school fund, established by the Act of 
1911, are derived should be extended.” 

“The state auditor and treasurer should be 
authorized to borrow from separate funds in 
the State Treasury to pay grants to public 
schools on time.” 

“The completion of the high school by every 
pupil is as much the standard of today as the 
completion of the grammar school was 20 or 
30 years ago. These changes make necessary 
a complete reorganization of the school dis- 
tricts of the state. The sooner this is done, 
the better from the standpoint of elimination 
of waste in public school expenditures.” 

“There is great need for the development of 
Americanization work in this state because of 
the large number of foreign adult illiterates 
and at the present time local public school 
systems have great need of the direct assist- 
ance that a State Office can give them.” 

“The present method of estimating the 
amount of high school tuition to be paid one 
district by another should be changed and 
based upon actual expenses of every kind and 
not for instruction alone. The present law 
should be so altered as to permit districts to 
contract with each other upon any terms that 
may be satisfactory to both.” 

“The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should so co-ordinate the expendi- 
tures in all the various classes of schools, 
universities, colleges, normal schools, high 
and elementary schools, as to make it possible 
for each to render the greatest service to all 
the others. This may be accomplished if he is 
made the secretary and executive officer of the 
various lay boards which control the various 
appropriations to each of the various classes 
of schools.”—C. F. H. 





There are certain things in literature, cer- 
tain writings with which every child should be 
made somewhat familiar as early as may be 
practicable, not merely because of the immedi- 
ate pleasure that will be afforded, but because 
he will come to know something of character, 
incidents and allusions to which he will find 
frequent references in his general reading all 
through life and if he is ignorant of them his 
reading will to some extent be meaningless to 
him.—Sherman Williams. 
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and the Duties of a Superintendent 
or Supervising Principal 


MRS. WILLIAM ANDERSON 
Member of the School Board, Aspinwall, Pa. 


know that the greatest difficulty en- 

countered in working out that theory 
was to find something stationary—to find a 
place on which to stand. Everything moved, 
nothing would stay fixed, and consequently 
nothing could be accurately measured. So it 
is with the subject under discussion. The situ- 
ations are so varied; the communities, the 
school boards, the superintendents are not 
alike; the school plants vary in size. One lays 
down a set of rules suitable for one situation 
which fail to work in another. It is necessary 
then for us to find a common meeting place— 
a place on which to stand—from which to 
measure the value of the ideas we may have in 
regard to the subject. May we not take as 
this basis the following: We live in a democ- 
racy. The public school is a democratic insti- 
tution, and as such must never be far from 
the people; its administration must be demo- 
cratic in practice as well as in spirit. 

In the early history of our schools, the peo- 
ple were in direct control of them. The com- 
munity met at “town meetings” and decided 
all questions relative to their administration. 
As the community became larger and the school 
questions more numerous and complex, “school 
committees” came in vogue. These commit- 
tees were assigned some definite piece of work 
and, perhaps, now and then, were given gen- 
eral supervision of the schools. As the small 
communities grew into towns and cities, these 
committees became so.large and unwieldly, in 
an attempt to have equal representation that 
the committees realized that if the schools were 
to function with efficiency, some one must be 
selected to have charge of them, to whom they 
must delegate authority. This was the begin- 
ning of the superintendent,* although he may 
not have been known by that name. This office 
was created by the school boards to help them 
perform their duties and not by the educators 
as one might naturally be led to believe. 

Now we know that what we think about a 
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* The term superintendent should be interpreted as in- 
cluding also the office of supervising principal. 


thing depends much upon how it looks from 
where we sit. Let us for a moment look at 
this question from the position of a school 
board. The law requires it to maintain certain 
kinds of schools. These schools must be housed 
in buildings that meet certain standards. Cer- 
tain courses of study must be taught. The 
teachers employed must possess certain quali- 
fications. The children must be in school. If 
the board fails to comply with the law, the 
public money due the district may be withheld. 
Furthermore, the courts have decreed that 
“when the funds of a municipality are with- 
held for wilful failure of a board to obey the 
statutes, the individual members of a board 
guilty of such illegal action become personally 
liable to the district for the loss which the 
district has suffered through their illegal con- 
duct.” Looking at it from this viewpoint and 
remembering that a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is always slow to delegate authority, 
is it any wonder that school boards still insist 
upon buying the carpet sweeper, hiring the 
janitor, ordering the supplies, selecting the 
teachers and thereby getting “tin Lizzies,” and 
adopting text-books with good-looking covers 
and nothing else? Is it any wonder that for 
more than a quarter of a century the efforts 
clearly to define the relationship of the board 
and the superintendent have met with so lim 
ited a success? 

If school boards were all alike and superin- 
tendents all made from the same pattern, the 
task would be easier. But alas! school boards 
are good, bad and indifferent, and superinten- 
dents are not all paragons. It must of ne- 
cessity follow, then, that the relationship be- 
tween any board and its superintendent will 
vary with the efficiency of either or both. 

For the sake of uniformity let us consider 
the ideal school board and superintendent and 
their relation under these conditions. The 
ideal board is one that fairly represents the 
best citizenship in the community. Its mem- 
bers possess a genuine desire to serve the pub- 
lic and are honest, liberal-minded, broad-vis- 
ioned, and have some administrative experi- 
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ence. They have a clear idea of the education- 
al policies of the day and know a good school 
when measured by the standards of the State. 
If they do not possess this knowledge when 
they are elected to the position, they take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to acquire it. It 
is nothing less than immoral for one to accept 
a position, public or private, and then fail to 
prepare himself to perform its duties. This 
school board puts the welfare of the children 
above every other interest and realizes that 
the schools are not a charity organization and, 
therefore, fitness and service must be required 
of everyone that expects to receive a dollar 
out of the school treasury. 

The ideal superintendent to go with such a 
board has executive ability, both business and 
educational. He is honest, straight-forward, 
enthusiastic, industrious and endowed with 
plenty of common sense. He does not cater to 
the public to the sacrifice of the schools. He 
has a well-defined educationol policy for the 
present and future of the school based upon 
the State program and the needs of the com- 
munity. He believes it his duty to see that for 
every dollar that is spent under his direction 
the community receives a dollar’s worth of 
efficiency. 


Of such a board and superintendent we may 
safely say that the business of the board is to 
see that the schools are run and that of the 
superintendent to run them. This board does 
not actually do the work but gets it done and 
finds the money to pay for it. The superinten- 
dent thus becomes the educational expert and 
chief executive officer, the board the general 
administrative and legislative body. The board 
should not attempt to settle questions requiring 
professional skill, any more than the superin- 
tendent should be expected to decide purely 
financial policies. Some writers on this sub- 
ject claim that schools should be run on the 
same plan as a large business corporation, oth- 
ers compare it with the management of a hos- 
pital or a factory. Personally, I do not think 
that we can safely go quite that far and keep 
the schools democratic. 

Now that our ideal school board has selected 
its superintendent, let us consider some of the 
duties that will be expected of him. 

1. He will nominate and recommend all 
teachers, supervisors and janitors and desig- 
nate the salaries to be paid them in accord- 
ance with the salary schedule adopted by the 
board. The board will elect them. In the per- 
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formance of this duty the superintendent 
should be given absolutely free hand. The 
board members should “keep hands off.” It is 
manifestly unfair to the superintendent for 
a board member directly or indirectly to use 
his influence with the superintendent in the 
selection of teachers or other employees. If 
the superintendent abuses the authority given 
him and plays politics then it is time for a 
game of that so-called indoor sport of school 
boards, “firing the superintendent.” 

2. He will select the text-books and recom- 
mend the courses of study. The board will 
approve them. 

38. He will prepare the annual budget. The 
board will adopt and fix the millage to raise 
the necessary funds. 

4, He will make all necessary expenditures 
authorized by the budget. The board will ap- 
prove: the bills and order them paid. 

5. He will recommend necessary additional 
capital outlay for new buildings and improve- 
ments. The board will discuss the financial 
side of the question and if the recommendation 
in its opinion can be financed, it will adopt the 
recommendation. 

6. If new buildings are to be constructed, 
he will furnish the architect with the require- 
ments necessary to take care of the present 
and future néeds of the school and approve 
the preliminary plans before they are pre- 
sented to the board for discussion and approval. 

7. He will have absolute control of all pro- 
motions and retardations and decide when pu- 
pils are qualified to graduate. 

8. He will report at each regular meeting 
of the board the progress of the schools in 
terms of the accomplishment of the teachers 
and pupils. The board will listen uttentively. 

But since, as has been stated before, school 
boards are far from perfect and superinten- 
dents are not all supermen, these duties will 
necessarily be modified to suit conditions. If 
as has been said, “the only qualifications nec- 
essary to be a school board member are to be 
twenty-one and out of jail” and if Doctor 
McAndrews is correct in saying that school di- 
rectors do not attend conventions, or read, or 
even think of education, then one of the most 
important duties-of the superintendent will be 
to enlighten his school board. He wiil have 
to sell it a good school. It will take time and 
patience but it will pay. Many superintend- 
ents fail to realize their responsibility for this 
part of the work. If things are moving smooth- 
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ly, they drift along and take the road of least 
resistance. They may have an ideal for their 
schools but they haven’t enough backbone to 
interpret it to their boards. The right kind 
of board looks upon its superintendent as its 
educational leader and has a right to expect 
him to keep it informed upon the require- 
ments necessary to make the schools one hun- 
dred per cent efficient. 

On the other hand, if the superintendent is 
weak on the subject of finance and is not cap- 
able of preparing a budget but is efficient in 
other respects, then the board should not hesi- 
tate to take the matter into its own hands if it 
can do the work better. In other words, the 
relationship should be one of co-operation. The 
strength of the one should be used to overcome 
the weakness of the other. 

The school board and the superintendent 
should be working toward the same objective, 
that of giving the boys and the girls of the 
community the very best opportunity possible 
to fit themselves for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. If the board and the superintendent 
will keep this constantly in mind and make 
all other interests secondary to it, there will 
not be much difficulty in adjusting the duties 
of each. 


“Unto you are committed the keys; whom- 
soever thou shalt bind, shall remain bound.” 


TENURE IN THE TEACHING POSITION 


CHAS. A. WAGNER 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 

As a chief object of fear, looms the appre- 
hension that if teachers be protected by Ten- 
ure Laws, school systems will gradually find 
incompetent and indifferent teachers acquiring 
and holding on to places to the great injury of 
the children and to the detriment of the sys- 
tems. This thought is set forth in several 
statements by Mrs. McCauley. “How are you 
going to prove incompetency without some kind 
of test for teachers? My own belief is that the 
Teacher Tenure Law will be repealed at the 
behest of public opinion unless some one finds 
a means of testing the competency of teach- 
ers:” citation from State Superintendent Will 
C. Wood, of California. 

The presence of this danger led Mrs. Mc- 
Cauley to throw her influence against Tenure 
legislation at this time, when the danger of 
friction from salary legislation is immanent. 
The wisdom of postponement of agitation for 
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such legislation this year may be conceded, 
but that does not preclude the desirability of 
showing facts, if there are any facts in exist- 
ence, to prove that ways of establishing the 
competency of teachers not only have already 
been found but have been worked satisfactorily 
and tried out under most critical circumstances. 
Such a statement necessarily requires elabora- 
tion. 

The main question is, Can the competency 
of teachers be established so that the judg- 
ments entered shall carry weight with the 
judges? or is it inevitably the case that the 
judgments entered are under suspicion and 
without weight with the judges? It is con- 
ceivable that just what Mrs. McCauley states 
as the opinion arrived at in a discussion at 
Columbia University last summer is believed by 
many teachers, superintendents, politicians 
and school administrators. Experience has 
shown it is not only possible but certain that 
evidence free from prejudice and partiality, 
and based on professional charges of short- 
coming in the discharge of teaching duties, will 
convince a lay jury and will draw the judg- 
ment “charges sustained,” even under circum- 
stances carrying much influence and strong 
“pull.” 

If teachers are to be given the security and 
ease of mind regarding tenure, attainment and 
maintenance of a standard of excellence must 
be required. In the same way that initial desert 
shall be measured and expressed, subsequent 
continuance or increase of desert must be 
measured and expressed. This is but another 
way of saying that determination of compe- 
tence of teachers is a supervisory job, and 
that actually to determine and to record com- 
petence requires that a supervisor work at 
supervision. To any superintendent who sin- 
cerely supervises the work of his teachers there 
can be no difficulty or perplexity about estab- 
lishing the fitness and competency of any 
teacher, regardless of the influence of politics 
in her appointment or her continuance in 
position. That is a strong statement to make, 
but. until one has tried it he can not deny it 
even if he doubts it. 


There have been two very weak places in 
superintendent’s procedure to displace unde- 
serving teachers who have had pull. Usually 
the complaints against the teacher come up 
about the time reappointment is under con- 
sideration, and there is only the superinten- 
dent’s unsupported word on the one side and 
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the teacher’s on the other. This makes the 
weakest possible showing for the superinten- 
dent. Suppose the superintendent visited 
his teachers frequently, say once each four 
or six weeks; that at each visit he recorded 
good points and bad points; suppose for the 
bad points he made recommendations for im- 
provement; that at succeeding visits he re- 
corded continuance of bad points and repeated 
suggestions for improvement; suppose his rec- 
ords showed also that the teacher’s attitude 
had been unresponsive, ungracious and even 
hostile; that he left with the teacher a copy 
of his observations and suggestions; that regu- 
larly during the year he advised the Board 
of the teacher’s attitude, and in May when his 
recommendation of non-reemployment is pre- 
sented he backs it up with the copies of his cor- 
rections and suggestions through the year, 
and also with the fact that the teacher has re- 
ceived a copy of all these notes of visits and 
suggestions. How different now is the super- 
intendent’s case! There is evidence that it is 
not a hasty or prejudiced judgment. There is 
proof undeniable that the superintendent has 
tried to help. There is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the teacher has had ample notice 
of her shortcoming, that she has persisted in 
her indifference. In such cases the burden of 
proof becomes so heavy that the indifferent 
teacher foresees the consequences and exerts 
herself, or resigns and makes no contest. 


The requirement which Supt. Wood fixes is 
in existence, has been worked and is working. 
Hence inability to ascertain competence of 
teachers must not be permitted to stand as 
an objection to Tenure Laws for teaching po- 
sitions. 


Another very important consideration that 
needs to be borne in mind is the fact that 
Pennsylvania teachers have not largely or gen- 
erally been working under a salary schedule 
law. In most of the cities mentioned by Mrs. 
McCauley, the salary schedules did not attain 
the higher reaches of the present salary sched- 
ule. Most cities have tenure based on satis- 
factory service, and the arrangement works 
well. The situation has different possibilities 
now with the requirement for increased salar- 
ies for longer tenure. If it be assumed that 
public opinion would not permit a school board 
to refuse to employ its highest paid teachers, 
there can be no objection to the passage of the 
law. It is possible that teachers might feel 
much more secure if the law made tenure, 
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increase of salary as provided, and the benefits 
of the Retirement System, as reasonably sure 
as they can be made by legal enactment. 

Protection against injuries that might be 
wrought to teachers as the result of local 
campaigns for reform or for economy should 
not be denied to teachers in the very hours 
when higher salaries and retirement benefits 
are bestowed upon them. 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ADDISON L. JONES 
West Chester, Pa. 

Our school library, in charge of a trained 
librarian, is a real laboratory for all depart- 
ments of the high school, as well as the grades. 

Each stack is labeled and instruction in the 
use of general reference books, the card cata- 
log and the decimal classification is given to 
all classes. 

Material for debates and for special topics 
is placed upon the “reserve shelf,” that those 
concerned may have equal opportunity. The 
librarian knows the best reference matter on 
the particular topic and is ready with sugges- 
tions. A file of cataloged clippings is a most 
valuable addition to the library. Another one 
of mounted pictures proves a ready help. 

Every teacher feels that the library can 
supply material to make her classroom work 
more effective. There is the heartiest co-op- 
eration between the librarian and the teachers. 

Lists of approved books for outside reading 
have been prepared by the heads of the de- 
partments in consultation with the librarian. 
These are simply suggestions to the pupils, 
who may read other books (the title and 
author being submitted to the librarian); for 
the real purpose is to inculcate a desire to 
read helpful books. 

The pupils from the seventh and eighth 
grades come to the library an hour a week. To 
them it is an hour of genuine pleasure; to 
the librarian it is an opportunity to lead the 
children into the best channels for mental 
growth. The pupils look at pictures or read 
magazines or books. The librarian is simply 
an interested hostess, so far as the children 
see. If a story book is found interesting, it 
is marked with a special card and not circu- 
lated until the pupil has finished reading it. 
Thus five or six children may read the same 
book at different periods. 





Ignorance and illiteracy are the most expen- 
sive things in which a Democracy can invest. 
—James R. Angell. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST STATE 
BUDGET 


On Jan. 23, one week after Gifford Pinchot’s 
inauguration as Governor of the Common- 
wealth, he submitted to a joint session of the 
general assembly the first State Budget in 
the history of Pennsylvania. He was able to 
do this because of the arduous, unselfish and 
effective work of Clyde L. King and his asso- 
ciates of the Citizens’ Committee on the Fi- 
nances of Pennsylvania, working in harmony 
with Auditor General Samuel S. Lewis and 
numerous other public officials on Capitol Hill. 


The Budget is based on the principles that 
the expenditures of the Commonwealth must be 
kept within its income and that Pennsylvania 
must be made able and kept able to pay all 
bills as they fall due. 


On June 1, 1923 there will be a net appro- 
priation liability of $29,006,000 above the in- 
come, which must be paid from future revenue. 
The estimated revenue from taxation in the 
general fund for the next year is $115,000,000. 
Subtracting the $29,006,000 of unpaid bills, 
we find that $85,994,000 will be available for 
the expenses of the State government for the 
coming two years. By the most rigid economy 
and restraint, about $3,500,000 can be saved 
from existing appropriations. Governor Pin- 
chot figured, therefore, that the total amount 
of funds available for the first two years of 
his administration would be $89,494,000. On 
that basis he prepared a Budget for a total of 
new expenditures of $89,446,115. On _ this 


amount, without an increase in taxation, he 
believes that he can run the state government 
for two years in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. 


The task of distributing the less than $90,- 
000,000 available among organizations to 
which, during the present appropriation period, 
the sum of $118,000,000 was allotted, was ac- 
complished by making an average cut of 
26% per cent. All departments share in the 
sacrifice, but not all alike, as not all functions 
of government are equally essential, e. g., it 
would be foolish to reduce the money allotted 
to the common schools as much as that to 
specialized schools of design, or to cut down 
the force engaged in collecting revenues as 
much as the forces engaged in spending them. 
Every effort was made to secure the largest 
possible provision for public education. The 
amounts in budget estimates for education 
were reduced between 5 and 6 per cent. 


While the Governor’s efforts to place the 
finances of the State upon a sound cash basis 
are.most commendable, it is a question whether 
the accumulated deficits of the past 20 years 
should be charged against the revenue for the 
current biennium. Moreover, if it is true that 
the estimated income to the State for the next 
two years will be $14,000,000 short of the nec- 
essary amount to continue the present program 
of education, it is evident that additional 
sources of revenue must be found. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The new Executive Council of the P. S. E. 
A. met at Headquarters Feb. 5, 1923 and trans- 
acted the following business: 

1. The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund.—To the proposal of Messrs. J. George 
Becht and Robert J. Pilgram, President and 
Executive Secretary, respectively, of the Na- 
than C. Schaeffer Memorial Fund, that the 
Association administer the $12,000 fund al- 
ready raised as a Scholarship Memorial Fund 
for advanced work, Mr. H. W. Dodd made the 
counter proposal that, in order to utilize the 
principal as well as the interest, and to in- 
crease the fund, it be administered as a Loan 
Fund to senior students in the State Normal 
Schools. No decision was reached. 

2. Report to the Executive Council.—The 
Executive Secretary submitted a six-page re- 
port setting forth the following facts: 

a. The paid membership in the Association 
from July 1, 1922 to date is 47,075, which is 
99.5 per cent of the 47,215 certificated public 
school teachers of the State. Of the 231 local 
branches all but two have reported. (The mem- 
bership Feb. 10, 1923 was 47,448.) 

b. Circulation of the JoURNAL.—The num- 
ber of copies published each month since last 
September ranges from 48,500 to 54,000. The 
paid circulation is now above 52,000, making 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL by far the 
largest state educational magazine in America. 

c. Cost of the JoURNAL.—The monthly cost 
ranges from $2,198.72 to $2,371.69 of which 
advertising pays about one-half. 

38. Survey Committee.—The committee com- 
posed of the following administrators in pub- 
lic education have made the survey of the State 
Department of Public Instruction and are 
working on the report: Dean John W. Withers, 
New York University; State Superintendent 
Thomas E. Johnson, Lansing, Mich.; Super- 
intendent Frank Cody, Detroit; State Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith, Boston and Miss Charl 
O. Williams, Past President N. E. A., now 
Field Secretary of the N. E. A., Washington, 
D.€. 

4, Legislative Committee.—The Legislative 
Committee met at Headquarters Jan. 15 with 
every member present and organized by re- 
electing Dean W. G. Chambers chairman. He 
appointed 5 sub-committees and gave each a 
definite assignment. (For further report of 
the work of this committee, see their report be- 
low.) 
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5. The Cleveland Meeting.—This office is 
distributing Railroad Identification Certificates 
and has arranged for a Pennsylvania dinner at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Feb. 27. 


6. Cost of Bethlehem Convention—An 
itemized report showed the following totals: 


527 97 
613 36 
432 34 
2,287 19 


Hotel and Traveling Expenses.... 
usic 

Printing 

Speakers 

$ 3,935 59 


7. Budget for 1923 as amended and 


adopted: 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


a 23, Balance on hand in the Treasury.$ 61,189 
anuary 620 


26, Remitted to Treasurer 

Advertising in PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL 12,000 
Membership Dues 

Interest on Treasurer’s daily balances 1,300 
Miscellaneous Subscriptions to JourNAL.... 1,900 
ent 

State Appropriation 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$126,010 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS 


Vouchers sent Dr. Davidson Jan. 23 (exclu- 
sive of Sala vouchers) 
Auditing Books of Treasurer and Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund 
Special Committees: 
Legislative 
Mental Measurement 


: Departmental budgets (9 at $25.00) 


Equipment: 
Addressograph 
Office 


EES 

Janitor Service 

Light and Power 

N. E A. Annual Dues 

National Association of Executive Secretaries 
Dues 

N. E. A. 


Printing and Stationery 
Printing and Mailing PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL 
JournaL (10 Nos.) 28,000 

Reprints and extra numbers of the JourRNAL.. 5,000 
Miscellaneous expense of JouRNAL 150 
Rent 720 
Salaries: 

Executive Secretary 

Assistant Editor 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Treasurer 


Extra Clerical Assistance: 
1 aaaaatiaae 


Speakers for Convention Districts 
Supplies: 
ncaa tina 


500 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 
5,000 00 

25,000 00 


$ 88,816 62 
37,193 81 


————— 


$126,010 43 


Traveling Expenses, Executive Council 
Traveling Expenses, Executive Secretary .... 
Philadelphia Convention, December, 1923.... 
Transfer to Permanent Fund 


Total Disbursements 
Estimated Balance 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Legislative Committee of the P. S. E. 
A. held its second meeting at Headquarters 
Feb. 8. The minutes of the Jan. 15 meeting 
were approved as supplemented by appoint- 
ment of the following sub-committees: 


1. On tenure: W. G. Chambers, C. S. Davis, 
Harlan Updegraff. 

2. On increased state support for 3d and 
4th class districts: John A H. Keith, J. H. 
Adams, C. E. Dickey. 

8. On adjustment of high school tuition: 
Harlan Updegraff, R. T. Shaw, Jessie Gray. 

4. On interest on delayed state payments: 
Frank E. Baker, R. T. Shaw, Jessie Gray. 

5. On optional institutes: C. S.. Davis, 
Frank E. Baker, W. G. Chambers. 

The following conclusions were reached: 

1. That this committee drop any further 
co-operation with the State Teachers’ League 
on Tenure and proceed to draft a new bill. 

2. That bills covering the assignment of 
each sub-committee except No. 4, above, be 
drafted and referred to the Department of 
Public Instruction for amendment and ap- 
proval. 

8. Quick Action Committee.—The following 
committee for quick action was elected: The 
Chairman, Mr. W. G. Chambers, the Execu- 
tive Secretary and Mr. C. S. Davis, Steelton. 

4. Amendments to the Retirement Act.— 
The chairman presented, the report of Mr. 
George B. Buck, Actuary, New York City, on 
cost to the State (1) If the $2,000 salary limit 
is removed. (2) If service after age 62 is per- 
mitted. (3) If credit is allowed for service out- 
side the State. 

As Mr. Shaw questioned Mr. Buck’s data, 
it was decided that Mr. Shaw should send his 
criticisms and questions to Mr. Buck and 
that he should report at the next meeting of 
the committee, to be called by the chairman. 





MENTAL MEASUREMENT COMMITTEE 


The committee on Mental Measurement au- 
thorized by the House of Delegates at the Beth- 
lehem Convention (see p. 255 February JouR- 
NAL) met at Headquarters Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 7, and transacted the following busi- 
ness: 

1. Plan of work.—There should be two com- 
mittees: a small, executive or guiding com- 
mittee with a member of the Department of 
Public Instruction as secretary; and a large, 
widely scattered intelligence committee com- 
posed of all those doing mental measurement 
work in the State. The former should co-ordi- 
nate the work, collect and interpret the results 
and give them due publicity. The latter com- 
mittee should set standards for the work and 
prescribe conditions under which tests may be 
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given. It should district the State roughly 
between the institutions of higher education. 

2. Sub-Committees created.—The chairman, 
Principal Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg, 
was made a committee of one to collect in- 
formation from the colleges, universities and 
normal schools regarding their ability and wil- 
lingness to co-operate in this project, also to 
evolve a definite, workable plan for consider- 
ation during Schoolmen’s Week. 

The following committee of three was elected 
to confer with Dr. Thomas E. Finegan regard- 
ing a secretary of the executive committee: 
Frank E. Baker, Charles E. Dickey and H. 
W. Dodd. 





EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


At the call of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a large 
number of the school people of the State assem- 
bled in the Lecture Room of Grace Methodist 
Church, Harrisburg, Feb. 6, 1923 and consid- 
ered the following subjects: The Demands of 
a Modern Educational Program, The Rights 
and Responsibilities of a Community in Rela- 
tion to Public Education, The State Loan Plan 
and The Financing of a Modern Educational 
Program. 

About 250 assembled for lunch in the Grill 
Room of the Penn-Harris Hotel. With Dr. 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown, as Toastmaster the 
following responded with brief addresses: Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley 
and Dr. Albert L. Rowland. 

At 6:30 P. M. members of the Congress and 
delegates to the Association of School Board 
Secretaries and the State School Directors 
Association filled the Ball Room of the Penn- 
Harris and participated in a $2 dinner. With 
J. Buell Snyder, Perryopolis, as Toastmaster, 
the following gave short addresses: Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, Department of Public In- 
struction, Chancellor John G. Bowman, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and President John M. 
Thomas, State College. 

Superintendent Jno. C. Diehl, Erie, served 
as song director and dispenser of good cheer. 

Without a dissenting vote the Educational 
Congress adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it is the consensus of opinion 
of the school people of Pennsylvania in Con- 
gress assembled that 

1. The maintenance of an efficient system 
of public schools is of primary importance and 
is the chief function of any State government. 
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2. The State must supplement local reve- 
nues for school purposes in order to equalize 
educational opportunities and to lighten local 
tax burdens. 

3. If the report be true, the State revenues 
will be $14,000,000 short of the necessary 
amount to continue the present program of 
education. We deem it the duty of the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature to raise the revenues 
necessary to continue that program and thus 
prevent the wholesale reduction of teachers’ 
salaries and increase of local taxes. 

4. We consider it would be an educational 
calamity if any backward step be taken in re- 
spect to the standards set by our State Pro- 
gram of Education. 

5. The necessary revenues for the continu- 
ance of the State Program of Education can 
be supplied adequately from the untapped 
sources of the State’s billions of wealth. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL DI- 
RECTORS ASSOCIATION 

The meetings of the 28th annual session of 
the State School Directors Association, Feb. 
7 and 8 in the Technical High School Building, 
Harrisburg, were notable. The imported 
speakers were Hon. Frederick M. Davenport, 
New York State Senator, who spoke on Taxa- 
tion and Education in Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
John James Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

The officers elected for next year are, Presi- 
dent, J. G. Pierson, Laceyville; 1st Vice Presi- 
dent, J. Howard Ervien, Ogontz; 2nd Vice 
President, Dr. W. O. Linhart, Jeannette; 3rd 
Vice President, Dr. A. J. Zellar, McKeesport; 
Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; 
Treasurer, J. W. Johns, Davidsville; Executive 
Committee: J. K. Townsend, Wilkinsburg, Dr. 
J. D. Orr, Leechburg, Geo. B. Carson, Scran- 
ton, Dr. F. C. Sandt, Easton, Mrs. Wm. An- 
derson, Aspinwall. 


Resolutions 


1. That the directors request that full and 
detailed reports in writing be furnished by 
County and State officials through the Secre- 
tary of the board to each school board of the 
observations in each district and recommenda- 
tions, if any be appropriate for the improve- 
ment of the schools so visited. 

2. That this Convention go on record as 
approving the appointment by the executive 
department of our State of a committee or 
commission to formulate plans for the equaliza- 
tion of assessment and taxation for school 
purposes. 

8. That in the opinion of this Convention 
greater emphasis should be given to Penman- 
ship, Art, Music and Health lessons in our 
schools. : 
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4. That this Convention recommend a more 
careful censorship of moving pictures shown 
before school children. 

5. That this Convention believes that any 
efforts to establish a permanent tenure of of- 
fice for teachers of Pennsylvania should be 
discouraged. 

6. That the school directors of the State 
of Pennsylvania urge, His Excellency, the 
Governor, and the Legislature of the State to 
provide sufficient appropriation for vocational 
education to permit of the establishment of 
additional vocational schools in the rural dis- 
tricts of the Commonwealth. 

7. That it is the consensus of opinion of 
the school people of Pennsylvania in Congress 
assembled that: 

a. The maintenance of an efficient system 
of public schools is of primary importance, 
and is the chief function of any State govern- 
ment. 

b. The State must supplement local reve- 
nues for school purposes in order to equalize 
educational opportunities, and to lighten local 
tax burdens. 

ce. If the report be true, the State revenues 
will be $14,000,000 short of the necessary 
amount to continue the present program of 
education. We deem it the duty of the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature to raise the revenues 
necessary to continue that program, and thus 
prevent the wholesale reduction of teachers’ 
salaries, and increase of local taxes. 

d. We consider it would be an educational 
calamity if any backward step be taken, in 
respect to the standards set by our State Pro- 
gram of Education. 

e. The necessary revenues for the continu- 
ance of the State Program of Education can 
be supplied adequately from the untapped 
sources of the State’s billions of wealth. 

8. That it is the wish of this Association 
that our Legislative Committee present to the 
General Assembly now in session, the necessity 
of providing legislation, whereby all classes of 
property now exempt by statutory reasons, be 
made liable for local or state tax in such a way 
and manner as may seem wise and sound eco- 
—e in the judgment of our law making 

ody. 
9. That the directors of all districts should 
see that ten verses from the Bible, appropri- 
ately selected, be carefully and properly read 
to the pupils of each room at the opening of 
each day’s session of school. 

10. That we express our appreciation to 
Governor Pinchot for his active position taken 
in the cause of our public school work in ap- 
pearing personally before us. That we thank 
the Governor for his assurance that the future 
interests of our common school system will be 
safeguarded by him. That it is the sense of 
this Convention that we stand back of our 
Governor pledging him our liberal support in 
his efforts to realize his ambition; namely, that 
before very many years Pennsylvania will 
stand at the head of the list of all the states 
educationally. 


11. That this Convention express its ap- 
proval of the work done by Dr. Thomas E. 
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Finegan as State Superintendent of the schools 
of Pennsylvania and that we recommend the 
continuance of the policies of his administra- 
tion. 

12. That the thanks of this Association be 
extended to the officers of this Convention for 
their good work in arranging this program; to 
the speakers who have taken part; to the 
School Board of Harrisburg for the use of this 
room and other courtesies and to the Press 
of this City for reports of this Convention. 
Committee, O. R. Brownfield, Chairman, F. H. 
Jarvis, J. E. Hughes, Ella B. Speakman, Secre- 
tary, G. Elwood Miller, S. R. McClure. 


Report of the Legislative Committee 
Your Legislative Committee acknowledge re- 
ceipt of a number of resolutions relative to 
suggested legislation. From these, we have 
selected the following and beg leave to report: 


“BE IT RESOLVED THAT, Legislation be 
enacted by the present Legislature in session 
which will change the allotments to the fourth 
class school districts from a basis of 50 per 
cent of the minimum salary paid to the teach- 
ers to 70 per cent of the same. 

(Signed) Rex Daniels, Secretary, 
Spring Creek Township School District.” 

We approve of the sentiment expressed in 
the above, and pray for the enactment of such 
legislation as will provide for a greater per- 
centage of appropriation for the third and 
fourth class districts than they have previously 
received. 


“RESOLVED, That, School bonds shall be 


tax exempt. 
(Signed) Wm. D. Ridgway, 
Montgomery County.” 
The enactment of the suggested legislation 
has been declared to be a type of class legis- 
lation which would be unfair to consider ex- 
cept in connection with other forms of bonded 
indebtedness. 


“RESOLVED, That the actual cost of tuition 
shall be charged for non-resident pupils after 
all state appropriations have been deducted. 

(Signed) Wm. D. Ridgway, 
Montgomery County.” 

The desire expressed is approved by your 
Committee, and we are pleased to report leg- 
islation is now being considered to have the 
cost of non-resident pupils adjusted by mutual 
contract between the affected districts, and in 
the absence of an agreement, the adjustment 
left with the State Superintendent. 


“RESOLVED, That this Convention go on 
record as approving the appointment by the 
Executive Department of our State of a Com- 
mittee to formulate some workable plan or 
program for the equalization of taxation and 
assessment in our State, and present the same 
for the consideration of our Legislative De- 
partment.” (Unsigned) 

We approve of the thought expressed, and 
recommend the creation of a permanent Tax 
Commission to examine into the possible tax- 
ables and equality of taxation. 
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“RESOLVED, To change No. 23 of Section 
1210, Page 90, of the School Code; to strike 
out the following words on the seventh line, ‘or 
as near thereafter as possible,’ and strike out 
the following words on the ninth line, ‘or as 
near thereafter as possible,’ which would make 
No. 23 of Section 1210 read as follows:—No. 
23, ‘The amount apportioned and allotted to 
each school district shall be divided into equal 
semi-annual installments, and the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction shall draw his war- 
rants semi-annually upon the State Treasurer 
in favor of each district for the amount to 
which it is entitled, and payment thereof shall 
be made on the first day of February and on 
the first day of August.’ ” 

(Signed) George W. Harrison, 
Schuylkill County. 


“RESOLVED, That the State should pay 
three-fourths of transportation instead of one- 
half as under the present legislative require- 
ments, and further, that they should pay trans- 
portation for sixth, seventh and eighth grades.” 

(Signed) Wm. P. Balderston, 
Lower Makefield Township. 

We recommend legislation to cover the 

above desires. 


“RESOLVED, That legislation should be 
enacted to permit the enforcement of the col- 
lection of taxes from women under the same 
present conditions as the collection of taxes 
from men may be enforced.” 

(Signed) Wm. P. Balderstone, 
Lower Makefield Township. 

A resolution of like nature was presented 
by A. W. Sandeen, Bradford Township, Mc- 
Kean County. 

We heartily concur in the above resolutions, 
and for the benefit of all districts, recommend 
immediate enactment of legislation placing 
male and female taxables on the same basis. 


“RESOLVED, That, in second and third 
class districts, Board of Directors may discon- 
tinue the ‘Teachers’ Institute’ and may appro- 
priate a part or all of the money so saved for 
free public community educational activities.” 

(Unsigned.) 

We approve and recommend such legislation 

to grant this privilege. 


“RESOLVED, That it is the judgment of 
the Directors, in convention assembled, that 
all legislators should oppose, in the interests 
of the children and local school control, all 
legislation intended to insure permanent ten- 
ure to teachers or any other school employes.” 

Unsigned.) 


Your Legislative Committee recommend ex- 
erting of efforts concurring with the above 
resolution, and, therefore, cannot recommend 
any legislation tending to insure permanent 
tenure of office to teachers or other school em- 
ployes. 


“RESOLVED, That the State School Direc- 
tors Association urges the repeal of all legis- 
lation which makes pessible the exemption 
from public taxation of the property of all 
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private tuition schools of elementary and high 
school grades.” 
(Signed) Wm. J. Byrnes, Jr., Ardmore. 

Your Legislative Committee endorses the 
above resolution, and recommends proper and 
prompt legislation to cover the requirements of 
said resolution. 

Your Legislative Committee met in confer- 
ence with the Legislative Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, and 
as a result of this conference, we recommend 
that from the Legislative Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Associa- 
tion a sub-committee meet with a similar com- 
mittee from the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association to consider proposed legislation 
during the present session, and either to sup- 
port or oppose the passage of any bills as may 
be favorable and desirable. 

We herewith formally express our apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered your Committee 
by' the various directors participating in the 
discussion of the questions submitted to the 
Convention by your Committee. 

We likewise express our appreciation of the 
prompt replies to the inquiries we submitted 
to the State Educational Department in our 
search for information relative to old or re- 
cent legislation covering some of the questions 
submitted to your Committee for their consid- 
eration. 

(Signed) 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; J. Howard Ervien, 
Ogontz; J. Buell Snyder, Perryopolis; Dr. W. 
O. Linhart, Jeannette; G. G. Starr, College 
Hill; Mrs. Florence O. Clouds, Kennett Square. 





A SCOUT SONG 
Air: Jingle Bells 
Hiking o’er the hills 
Singing as we go, 
Wading brooks and rills 
Or tramping through the snow, 
Close to nature’s heart 
We spend the summer night, 
And watch the fire flies dart 
Or the meteor’s wond’rous light. 


Chorus: 
Singing songs! Singing songs! 
All the live-long day, 
Oh what jolly fun to sing 
And pass the hours so gay. 


Singing songs! Singing songs! 
In the firelight’s gleam, 
When we pitch our tents at night 
Beside the mountain stream. 
—J. J. Quinn, Midland, Pa. 
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FREDERICK E. DOWNES 
Dr. Frederick E. Downes, whose photograph 
appears on the front cover of this issue, was 
born and reared in New England. He pre- 
pared for college in public and private schools, 


entered Dickinson College in 1889 and was 


graduated in 1893 with Phi Beta Kappa hon- 
ors. He also received from his alma mater 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1896 and that 
of Doctor of Pedagogy in 1905. 


Before entering college he taught one year 
in the public schools of Greenwich, Conn. Since 
graduation he has been continuously engaged 
in the teaching profession, as follows: teacher, 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, ‘1893-94; 
Vice Principal and teacher, Dickinson College 
Preparatory School, 1894-98; Headmaster, 
1898-1904; Principal of the Harrisburg high 
school, 1904-’05; and Superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg, from 1905 to March 1, 1923. 


During Dr. Downes’ administration the Har- 
risburg school system has acquired a’ promi- 
nent place among the school systems of the 
state and of the nation: The enrollment_has 
increased from 9,000 to nearly 14,000 and the 
high school enrollment from 700 to more than 
2,500. The number of teachers has increased 
from 218 to 430 and 13 new buildings have been 
erected. 


He introduced medical inspection, organized 
two junior high schools, established night 
schools and community centers, and set new 
standards for the qualification of teachers. 

Dr. Downes has been a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association since 
1905, being at all times prominent in its coun- 
cils and active in its meetings. He was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee for three years 
and served as President of the Association in 
1919. He has been a member of the N. E. A. 
since 1905 and has frequently appeared on the 
programs of the national Department of Su- 
perintendence. He has written on many edu- 
cational topics. 

Last spring Dr. Downes was re-elected Su- 
perintendent of the schools of Harrisburg for 
a term of four years but late in January he 
tendered his resignation to take effect March 
1 in order that he might accept a business 
offer from the Hockenbury System, Inc. 


For the present, Dr. Downes and family will 
remain in Harrisburg where they have made 
numerous friends in church, lodge, civic and 
social circles. 
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THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER 
Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker, who succeeds 
Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, the President for 


nearly 20 years of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, has been secretary of Car- 
negie Tech since March 1919, and Acting Presi- 
dent since June, 1922. He is widely known in 
the East as an educator, speaker and con- 
tributor to literature. He was born March 23, 
1871 in Aberdeen, Hartford County, Maryland, 
and is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University 
with degree of A.B. in 1891, and Ph.D. in 
1895. From 1895 to 1900 he was Associate in 
German Language and Literature at Johns 
Hopkins, and from 1900 to 1908, he occupied 
the chair as Professor of German. In 1909, 
he became Director of the Jacob Tome Institute 
at Port Deposit, Md., where he remained for 
ten years, leaving to accept the Secretaryship 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The enrollment at Carnegie Tech this year 
is about 4,200 students representing 26 for- 
eign countries, and 41 states, in addition to 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. The 
faculty numbers nearly 400. Primarily it is 
an engineering college, but the wide range of 
its courses touches nearly every industry and 
the field of art. Its college of Fine Arts and 
its women’s college are increasing rapidly in 
enrollment. 


March, 1923 


WILLIAM D. LEWIS 

In making the announcement regarding the 
resignation of William D. Lewis as Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Doctor 
Finegan said: 

“Doctor Lewis tendered his resignation as 
Deputy Superintendent on November 1 last. 
He had been considering, for several months, 
a position which he had concluded to accept. 
In order to bring to a conclusion certain lines 
of work in the Department he has continued, 
at my request, in the position of Deputy Su- 
perintendent. 

Doctor Lewis has been in charge:of secon- 
dary education and has made a fine contribu- 
tion to that field of educational service. He 
has written and lectured extensively in this 
field. He was principal of the William Penn 
High School for Girls at: Philadelphia before 
he came in the Department. 

He has accepted the position of editor-in- 
chief of the John C. Winston Company of Phil- 
adelphia and will retire as Deputy Superinten- 
dent on February 1. He has been attracted to 
this position because of the possibilities for 
service which this field of education offers.” 


Note.—Under date of February 1, the John C. Winston 
sampany announced that William Dodge Lewis, A.M., 
Pd.D. itt.D., assumed charge of its editorial depart- 
ment on that date. 





ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 

In the death of Ada Van Stone Harris Jan. 
18, 1923, from a complete nervous breakdown, 
Pittsburgh lost its efficient director of ele- 
mentary practice teaching and primary super- 
visor and the University of Pittsburgh, a lec- 
turer in elementary education. Because of 
her work on city surveys and her office of Vice 
President of the National Council of Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
she was widely known _ throughout the state 
and the nation. 

Her service includes principal Duluth, Minn., 
Training School, 1893-5; director of practice 
school, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
1895-7; supervisor of kindergarten and pri- 
mary schools, Newark, N. J., public schools, 
1897-1901; assistant superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1901-10; assistant to super- 
intendent, Richmond, Va., public schools, 1910- 
12; director of elementary practice teaching, 
Pittsburgh Training School for Teachers, 1912- 
23; lecturer of elementary education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1912-23. 

During the war period Miss Harris served 
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as President of the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education and aroused 
popular interest in adequate support of public 
education and the function of school boards 
and civic bodies in the training of teachers. 
She was active in teacher recruiting work and 
in strengthening the curriculum and methods 
of teaching in order that the public schools 
might more definitely meet the needs of our 
democracy and train a more effective citizenry. 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


The Tenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Meet- 
ings will be held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania April 12, 13 and 14, 1923. 

The General Committee having this meeting 
in charge is as follows: 


Representing the State: E. C. Broome, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; John 
A. H. Keith, Principal of State Normal School, 
Indiana; J. Horace Landis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montgomery Co.; E. M. Balsbaugh, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lebanon; C. R. 
— Principal of Junior High School, Pitts- 
urg 

Representing the University: Harlan Upde- 
graff, Chairman; Arthur J. Jones (Secondary 
Conferences), Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion; Maurice J. Babb, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics; George W. McClelland, Assistant 
Professor of English; Theodore J. Grayson, 
Assistant Professor of Finance; William C. 
Ash (Vocational Conferences), Director of Vo- 
cational Teacher Training. 


The following topics are under consideration 
for the program: 


Two session programs 

The county as a unit in school administra- 
tion in Pennsylvania (pertaining especial- 
ly to finances, teachers’ salaries, special 
schools for physical and mental subnor- 
mal children, and minimum educational 
standards of all types for the county) 
Redistricting of the state 


Two session programs 
Additional sources of school revenue 
The distribution of state school funds 


Two session programs 

Methods and standards for determining 
the efficiency of schools 

Grouping of pupils by abilities in ele- 
mentary schools and high schools and the 
administrative and educational problems 
growing out of such classification 
Achievement and intelligence tests 


Three session programs 
The intermediate school—junior high school 
(a) Organization 
(b) Methods 
(c) Costs 
(d) Classification of pupils 
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Guidance 
Social program of secondary schools 
(a) Extra-curricular activities 
(b) School assembly 
(c) Student government 
(d) Clubs, ete. 
Two session programs 
The extension work of higher educational 
institutions and normal schools 
Teacher training program 
What is the teacher training situation? 
What are the present state facilities? 
How far can the situation be met by 1927? 
Special problems of private schools 
One session program 
Status of educational legislation 
One conference program 
Secondary education problems 
(a) State high school syllabi 
One conference program 
Continuation schools. Should the state law 
relative to continuation schools be amend- 
ed or repealed? 
(a) Can the organization, costs, etc., 
of continuation schools be justified? 
One conference program 
State syllabi for elementary schools 
One conference program 
Physical education 


In view of the growth of the Schoolmen’s 
Week convention during the past few years, 
as evidenced by the enrollment in 1922 of ap- 
proximately 3,000 schoolpeople from Pennsyl- 
vania and adjoining states, the General Com- 
mittee and the University are making plans 
and preparations to welcome what promises to 
be the largest attendance at the Tenth Annual 
Convention. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Officers of educational organizations are in- 
vited to send announcements regarding com- 
ing meetings. Material must be in the hands 
of the editor on the 10th of the month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 


Anthracite Arts Association, Mar. 10, Bethle- 


hem. 

Central Schoolmasters Club, Mar. 10, Carlisle. 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Mar. 15-17, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Education Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Mar. 24, Pittsburgh. 

Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Apr. 12-14, Philadelphia. 

World’s Christian Citizenship Conference, 
July 1-8, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

National Education Association and World 
Conference on Education, July 1-6, Oak- 
land-San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE WHITE MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING 

The greatest educational event of the Clar- 
ion County public schools occurred January 
10 when Walter C. Heasley of Warren in 
behalf of Mrs. Daniel O. White of Warren 
presented to George R. Berlin of Knox, presi- 
dent of the Edenburg School Board, the deed 
which conveyed the $100,000 White Memorial 
school building and grounds to the Edenburg 
school board. This magnificent building, a gift, 
without strings, from Mrs. White is called the 
White Memorial School Building in memory 
of her late husband and son. 

The White family lived for many years in 
the vicinity of Edenburg. Their son who died 
in his early twenties had attended the public 
schools and had graduated with honors from 
the Edenburg high school. Mr. White was 
engaged extensively in the oil business and was 
intimately connected with the industrial, social 
and religious life and develoment of Eden- 
burg, and was one of the most highly esteemed 
citizens of Clarion county. 

Mrs. White, a woman of splendid talents, 
wanted to do something for the community in 
which she and her family have spent most of 
their lives and where they have many staunch 
friends. Knowing the value of an education 
and realizing that Edenburg would make good 
use of such a gift, she planned the White Me- 
morial school building. 

At the dedicatory services Mrs. White had 
a concrete demonstration of the community’s 
appreciation. The auditorium was filled to 
capucity by happy citizens and children. Ray- 
mond Thompson, principal of the schools, after 
the demonstration given Mrs. White when she 
entered the stage, introduced Dr. J. Linwood 
Eisenburg, principal of the Slippery Rock 





State Normal School, who emphasized the op- 
portunities that would come to the children 
of Edenburg and surrounding districts because 
of this school building. County Superintendent 
N. E. Heeter spoke not only of the value of the 
gift locally but of the unprecedented example 
set by Mrs. White by consecrating a part of 
her wealth to the training of childhood. Henry 
Klonower, representing the Department of 
Public Instruction, expressed the appreciation 
of the Department and told of its efforts to 
give to every boy and girl in the Common- 
wealth the opportunity for at least an ele- 
mentary education. 


Walter C. Heasley, acting for Mrs. White, 
presented to George R. Berlin, president of the 
Edenburg School Board, the deed for the school 
property. Mr. Berlin in behalf of the school 
board and citizens accepted the same, express- 
ing to Mrs. White appreciation for her gener- 
ous gift. 


The climax came at the close when about 
500 children and adults, many with tears in 
their eyes, walked upon the stage and thanked 
Mrs. White personally. 


The White Memorial School is located on an 
elevated plot of four acres overlooking the 
beautiful town of Edenburg. It is modern in 
every way having athletic field, auditorium- 
gymnasium, manual training and domestic sci- 
ence rooms and nine recitation rooms. Its 
heating, ventilating and lighting arrangements 
are of the best known to science and the whole 
plant is as nearly perfect as human ingenuity 
and money can make it. It will stand for 
generations to come expressing in a concrete 
way the love of a consecrated Christian wo- 
man for her friends and the children of both 
today and tomorrow. 
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VOCATIONAL BOYS’ JUDGING 
CONTEST 


Farm Products Show, January 24, 1923, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Two hundred boys from all parts of the 
State participated in the activities of the an- 
nual Farm Show. Winners, left to right, are: 
Leonard Bennett, North East, Erie county, 
potato judging; Homer McDowell, Fredonia, 
Mercer county, dairy judging; Larue Hess, 
member of winning Benton team from Colum- 
bia county; L. H. Dennis, director of vocational 
education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Evon Abrazinsky, Columbia county, corn 
judging; James Patterson, member of Benton 
team, poultry winner; H. C. Fetterolf, State 
supervisor agricultural education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Leon Hart- 
man, of the Benton school team; Edward Bird, 
of Green Dreher vocational school, Wayne 
county, swine judging. 

The cups awarded the winners were donated, 
left to right, by the National Stockman and 
Farmer, the Harrisburg Telegraph, the State 
Chamber of Commerce, won by the Benton 
school team, which must be won three times for 
permanent possession; the Patriot-Evening 
Newe, and the Pennsylvania Farmer of Phil- 
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of Public Instruction. 


FIRST FIVE SCHOOLS 
Place Score 
257.6 


257.29 

249,25 . -Columbia. 
248.34 Lycoming. 
243.49 Cumberland. 


County 
Columbia. 


FIRST TEN—POULTRY 


Contestant’s 
be 


Name of 
Score Number Contestant and Schools 


James Patterson—Benton 

Doyle Parker—Orangeville 

Eddy Engates—Brooklyn 

Spencer Gee—Linesville 

Byron Derry—Waynesburg 
Kenneth Lancaster—West Newton 
Claude ‘Clever—Dayton 

Roy Longevecker—Palmyra 
Joseph Moore, Port Allegany 
Tobert Hewlett—Cumberland Co. 
Merton Nichols—North East 
Clarence Yeisley—Norwin Union 
Melvin Ullom—Centerville 

Basil Steele—Kingston Twp. 
Sylvan Tate—Morrison Cove 
Nelson Case—Troy 

Herman Marvel—Avondale 
Lavern Saphore—South Middleton 
Thos. Hosterman—Gregg Twp. 
Henry Frantz—West Lampeter 
LeRoy Whittaker—Mansfield 
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FIRST TEN—DAIRY 


Homer McDowell—Fredonia 
Reid R. Rahn—Ontelaunee 
Harold Odell—Mansfiela 
John Herritt—Mt. Pleasant Twp. 
Carle Krens—West Lampeter 
Glenn Robbins—Orangeville 
George Ward—Linesville 
Wm. Basehore—Cumberland Co. 
Loner ee 

arlin ufman—Lykens Vall 
Clifford Fisher—Findley Twp. sas 
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The banner was awarded by the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, Department 
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FIRST TEN—CORN 
Contestant’s 
Number 


Name of 

Contestant and Schools 
Evon Abrazinsky—Columbia Co. 
Frank Markle—West Newton 
Harold Sealbright—Findlay Twp. 
Everett Sweitzer—Lycoming Co, 
Eldon Parsons—Picture Rocks 
Lester Burkholder—Cumberland Co. 
William Huston—Norwin Union 
Robert R. Prange—West Fallowfield 
Arthur Townsend—Conneautville 
Robert Patterson—Centerville. 


FIRST TEN—SWINE 


Edward Bird—Green Dreher 
Wm. Johnson—Mt. Pleasant Twp. 
Harold Hain—Ontelaunee 

LaRue Hess—Benton 

Arden Henrie—Orangeville 
Albert Buffington—Lykens Valley 
Claude Mellick—Columbia Co. 
Wm. ‘ullough—Fredonia 
Wade Bingeman—Northumberland 
Stanley Burroughs—Picture Roc! 
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FIRST TEN—POTATOES 


Leonard Bennett—North East 
Roy Painter—West Newton 
Wilbur Fish—Waterford 
Harold Daub—Porter Twp. 
Lawrence Snapp—Spartanburg 
Clarence Baker—Bethel Twp. 
¥red Bonnell—Dimock 
Clarence Briggs—Crawford Co. 

§ Ivan Stief—East Cocalico 

507 Wm. Metzenbacher—Cambridge Spgs. 


SODAD MOR 
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Evening Pregram 
Hs Hall—January 24 
H. C. FETTEROLF, Chairman 


Singing, Led vy Earl Barton, Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture, Ulysses, Pa. 
Presentation of Ribbons 


7:30— 7:40 
7:40— 8:00 


8:00— 8:20 
8:20— 8:25 


8:25— 8:30 
8:30— 8:35 i seal Cup, Swine Contest, Presented 
y R. P. Wester 


8:35— 8:40 Patriot and Evening News Cup, Poultry Contest, 
Presented by Mr. Bergis 
8:40— 9:00 Address and Presentation of Corn Judging Banner, 
L. H. Dennis 
9:00— 9:10 Presentation Grand oor gata Cup, Mr. Byers 
9:10—10:30 Moving Pictures, Dinsmor 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
Five different judging contests 
A hundred seventy-one boys entered contests. 


Thirty-five supervisors of agriculture attended show 
Sixty schools represented 


Address, Fred Rasmussen, Ex. Sec. of Agriculture 

National Stockman and Farmer Cup, Dairy Contest, 
Presented by Miles Horst 

—o — Cup, Potato Contest, Presented 
by A. R. Michen 





IS ART PRACTICAL? 


Without Architectural design our city would 
be reduced to log cabins. Without Sculptural 
design we would have no monuments, no orna- 
ments in relief, no coined money. Without 
Pictorial art no mural decorations, no pictures, 
no illustrations, no illuminated advertisements, 
no paper money or postage stamps would be 
possible. Without Decorative design we would 
have to dispense with rugs, carpets, wall pa- 
pers, draperies and figured dress goods of ev- 
ery kind. Without Structural design our fur- 
niture would be rustic only; our utensils, coarse 
baskets, clay bowls, flints and chop sticks; our 
fixtures a camp fire for cooking and a pine 
knot for light; our jewelry bright colored 
seeds, shells and knuckle bones; without Cos- 
tume design we would all be Adams and Eves. 
In short, without these arts we would be re- 
duced to the crudities of the primitive man.— 
Henry Turner Bailey. 


March, 1923 
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THE FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN 
BUCKS COUNTY 

The Junior High School at Fallsington, Pa., 
has fulfilled the State requirements and is 
therefore the first school in Bucks county to 
be classified by the Department as an official 
Junior High School. This is one of the few 
Rural Consolidated Junior Schools in the State 
where boys and girls enjoy the privileges of 
industrial arts, home economics, supervised 
study, supervised play and hot lunches. 

The Board of Education, W. A. Collins, 
Pres., H. W. Satterthwaite, Sec’y, John Wools- 
ton, Treas., David Reed, Louise White Watson, 
and teachers, Harold S. Jones, Principal, C. 
C. Steiner, S. A. Kelly, M. A. Styer, H. L. 
Brinton, S. E. Twining, L. D. Lodge, L. B. 
Cornelius, feel much gratified that their school 
has attained this point of progress. 





WYOMING COUNTY 

In the list of official delegates to the Beth- 
lehem Convention, published pp. 259-261, Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, Wyoming County was inad- 
vertently omitted. That county was repre- 
sented by Harry L. Stearns, official delegate, 
Meshoppen and by Howard Bedford, unofficial 
delegate, Tunkhannock. This leaves only six 
counties that were not officially represented in 
the House of Delegates. 





SUPPORT THE STATE PROGRAM 


Lycoming County Institute 

Resolved, That we view with satisfaction the 
wonderful uplift in educational matters in this 
State, particularly in the increased efficiency 
of the teaching body, the higher salaries en- 
joyed by the teachers and especially the incen- 
tive and opportunity provided for the training 
of teachers in our summer schools. We surely 
recognize the improvements and advantages to 
the children in the rural schools brought about 
by the greatly increased appropriations and 
the new basis for the distribution of school 
funds. We feel that we are entirely justified 
in heartily supporting the State Educational 
Program, and we pledge our united effort to 
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Dr. Finegan and his assistants in placing Penn- 
sylvania in the foremost position educationally 
that a State in this nation may occupy. 

Adam Veith, May J. Cooper, Stella Kintner, 
Harry Steele, Getta Farr, Elizabeth Dugan, 
Margaret O’Mara, Committee. 


German Township 


We, the teachers of German’ Township, as- 
sembled in our annual institute for the term 
of 1922-1923 


RESOLVE: 1. That we endorse the resolu- 
tions passed by the Fayette County Bar As- 
sociation as a tribute to one of our former 
township teachers, United States Senator W. 
E. Crow, and further, in his death, we feel 
that the cause of education has lost a strong 
supporter and the public school teacher a loyal 
friend. 

2. That we appreciate the promise of Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot in his inaugural address 
“to give the children of Pennsylvania the best 
schools in America.” 

8. That we co-operate with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in its every ef- 
fort to better the schools of our great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Committee, John Williard, Cora Van Kirk, 
H. M. Hartley. 


Southeastern Conference 


At a Conference of County Superintendents 
and Assistants of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
held at Reading, Friday, December 15, 1922, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 


(1) A more equitable system of assessment, 
a more uniform tax levy, a more economical 
collection of taxes and a more equitable method 
of distributing school revenues. 


We believe these results can best be obtained 
by legislation providing that the county be 
made a unit for financing all its public schools 
without regard to township or borough lines. 

(2) A definite salary schedule with definite 
increments for fourth class districts, an equal 
number of increments for districts of all 
classes, and the State to contribute its share 
to these increments in fourth class districts. 

(3) An early attack by the Department of 
Public Instruction on the problem of handling 
subnormal pupils in rural schools. 

(4) Legislation that shall provide free 
transportation to secondary schools of all pu- 
pils living three miles or more from the near- 
est or most convenient secondary school, and 
who are legally qualified to enter the same with 
special State aid to meet 75 per cent of the cost 
of this transportation. 

(5) To provide for a compulsory attend- 
ance law— 

(a) To apply to children 6 to 16 years of 
age. 
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(b) To eliminate the rights of local boards 
to fix a compulsory period of 70 per centum 
of the school term or any other per cent less 
than 100 per cent. 

(c) To limit the granting of permits to 
children 14 to 16 years of age who have com- 
pleted the sixth grade. 7 

(6) To provide for a county attendance 
officer with sufficient help as the most economi- 
cal and efficient means of enforcing the com- 
pulsory attendance law. 

Summarizing Committee, 
Mervin J. Wertman, Lehigh 
G. R. Alexander, Lancaster 
A. M. Kulp, Montgomery 


President, Clyde T. Saylor, Chester 
Secretary, William A. Stricker, Berks 
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DOCTOR FINEGAN PROPOSES A 
SERIES OF MODEL SCHOOLS 

Before the County Superintendents’ Section 
of the State Education Association Dr. Fine- 
gan outlined a plan for the organization and 
development of a series of model schools in 
each county, borough and city of the State. 
He will call to his aid a committee of super- 
intendents and men of large experience in pub- 
lie school work and will submit plans to su- 
perintendents, teachers, directors and citizens 
interested in rural education. 

There is also a plan under consideration for 
prizes to be offered by public-spirited citizens 
to districts erecting the best school of its class 
in the State, competition to include the one- 
room rural school, the rural consolidated 
school, the borough and township consolidated 
school and the city school. 

The building may be new or remodeled and 
equipped for demonstration work. In its con- 
struction or remodeling, the health of the chil- 
dren shall be of first importance. Adequate 
ground should be provided for all activities of 
the school, including health, physical education 
and athletics. In the agricultural communities 
sufficient ground should be provided for experi- 
mental work in elementary science, nature 
study and school gardening. In many such 
communities a 6-year elementary school, a 3- 
year junior high school and a 3-year senior 
high school may be provided. These schools 
should afford the boys and girls opportunity 
to prepare for college or to qualify for pro- 
fessional life. Each school should have a li- 
brary for its own needs and for those of the 
community. 

Dr. Finegan asks the school directors to co- 
operate with the county superintendents in the 
organization and development of these schools. 
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$4,000 PRIZE 

The Highway Education Board announces 
the subject for the fourth annual good roads 
essay contest as follows: Are good highways 
helps or handicaps to the church and the reli- 
gious life of a community? 

The prize is the H. S. Firestone Univer- 
sity Scholarship, which is valued at not less 
than $4,000 and is intended to defray tuition 
and all other reasonable expenses for a course 
at any college or university the successful 
contestant elects to attend. 

This scholarship is one of the most cov- 
eted educational awards offered in the United 
States. 

Here are the conditions in brief: 


Length: Essay not to exceed 700 words. 

Eligible: All students of High School grade. 

Closing Date: Not later than May 1, 1923. 

Essays must be written on one side of the 
paper only. Each manuscript must bear the 
name, school and home address of the writer 
in the upper left-hand corner of the first page. 

Each contestant should present his or her 
essay to the school principal or designated 
teacher with the request that it be entered in 
the National Good Roads Essay Contest. 

The superintendent, principal or teacher of 
each school will have charge of the grading 
of the school essays. 

The best three essays from each high school 
will be forwarded to the state organization 
under postmark not later than May 26, 1923. 
In most instances this organization will be the 
Extension Department of the state university. 

The scholarship will be awarded by a na- 
tional committee to be appointed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

All correspondence in regard to the contest 
should be addressed to the Highway Educa- 
Sg Board, Willard Building, Washington, 





SAFETY CONTEST 
H. P. MEESE 


Religious and Educational Division, Edgar Thomson 
Works, Braddock, Pa. 


The Edgar Thomson Works of Braddock, 
Pa., have offered cash prizes for the best essays 
on safety and accident prevention submitted 
by school children in connection with the com- 
pany’s campaign to extend instruction in safety 
to the homes and families of employees. 

The officials have made three classifications 
for the children, including primary, more ad- 
vanced and high school divisions, with a choice 
of subjects adapted to the development of the 
child of each grade. The essay contest is in 
line with a series of lectures on safety instruc- 
tion being given in the local Library audi- 
torium for employees and their wives. 
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The steel plant was awarded the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s 1922 safety trophy for acci- 
dent prevention having reduced their accident 
rate to the lowest known figure for any plant 
of the kind in the world, viz: 7.8 lost time 
accidents per thousand employees annually. 
This figure compares with the Federal Govern- 
ment survey figure for 155 steel plants in the 
United States, which shows an average of 240 
lost time accidents per thousand employees 
annually. 


The steel plant officials believe that if this 
enormous reduction can be made in the acci- 
dent rate in so dangerous a place as a huge 
steel plant, a similar campaign of publicity and 
education among the school children and fam- 
ilies of employees should result in an equally 
remarkable reduction of accidents in the streets 
and homes. 





$1,500 IN PRIZES 


Announcement is made of the offer of two 
prizes, one of $1,000 and one of $500, for the 
best essays upon the subject, “The Lack of 
Economic Intelligence and Some of the In- 
juries It Has Caused to Individual and General 
Welfare in the United States since 1860.” The 
contest is open to high school pupils and nor- 
mal school students in the United States and 
Canada, and closes April 30th. The prizes 
are offered by Mr. Alvan T. Simonds. Details 
may be had by addressing a request to Simonds 
Economic Prize Contest, 470 Main St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 





A KINDERGARTEN-FIRST-GRADE 
CURRICULUM* 

Although this curriculum has been prepared 
for children who have been one or two years 
in kindergarten before entering the first grade 
and is intended to supplement the Kindergarten 
Curriculum prepared in 1919}, much of its 
point of view, content and method will be 
found helpful to all first grade teachers. 

The problem of what educational procedure 
to follow with 6-year-old children who enter 
school for the first time or may have previously 
had some kindergarten training is more seri- 
ous than is usually understood. In the coun- 
try at large no more than two-thirds of these 


*U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1922, No. 15. 
+U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No. 16, 
A. M. Winchester. 
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children are prepared for promotion to second 
grade within a single school year. In the 
average first grade one-third of the children 
will be found to be repeaters. It is not fair 
to speak of the child’s “failure” to secure pro- 
motion. This condition which requires the 
average child to be retarded a half year in the 
first grade records the failure of the school 
system to adapt itself to the needs of the child. 


The progressive first grade teacher or pri- 
mary supervisor will find in this bulletin an 
excellent statement of the aims and objectives 
of different phases of first grade work with 
many practical suggestions as to subject mat- 
ter, materials and method. The dominant ob- 
jective in this grade has been to develop pro- 
ficiency in oral reading that will warrant pro- 
motion to second grade. Not only do a third 
of our beginners fail to do so but the stress 
laid upon reading leaves a minimum of time 
for development along other lines of experi- 
ence, 


For this reason oral language work as well 
as reading is stressed in this bulletin. It is 
pointed out that “individual pupils in the first 
grades throughout the country speak less than 
100 words during a five-hour session of school, 
including all their responses in the recitation 
periods of the fundamental subjects. They 
talk on an average less than half a minute 
during the school day.” One first grade class 
in Harrisburg made up of normal children 
below average in mental maturity last winter 
dropped all reading for three months, giving 
the time thus gained to language work. The 
experiment proved a success. Children cannot 
be expected to learn to read, in anything but 
a mechanical way, words which are not already 
becoming part of their speaking vocabulary. 


It is assumed that “reading as a subject of 
the curriculum should not be presented until 
a child has reached a mental age of 6 years.” 
Although this rule cannot be followed rigidly, 
it is quite certain that many children make a 
bad start in learning to read and even come 
to dislike reading, because it has been begun 
before they are mentally mature enough. 

Primary teachers throughout the state are 
urged to read this Bulletin, which can be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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ELECTED LEGISLATIVE WORKER 

In compliance with the Constitution of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Associa- 
tion, providing for the Executive Committee 
wo elect a Legislative Worker, this body elected 
Wednesday, February 7, J. Buell Snyder of 
Perryopolis. 


Mr. Snyder’s experience as a teacher, prin- 
cipal and board member—coupled with his 
work of two years ago in helping to secure the 
passage of the Edmonds Act—made his elec- 
tion unanimous this year. 


Those interested in legislation pertaining to 
the welfare of the schools will address Mr. 
Snyder at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa., during the present session of the Legisla- 
ture. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR ASSISTANT EDI- 
TOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 

I. EDUCATION : 

College graduation with special training in 
English, particularly in composition, and edu- 
cation. 

II. PRACTICAL ExPERIENCE 

1. A few years of public school experience 
in teaching English composition. 

2. Some experience in writing and editing. 
III. ANALYSIS OF THE JOB 

1. Editing contributions: abstracting, re- 
vamping, correcting, improving. 

2. Preparing news items regarding forward 
movements in education throughout the State 
and the Nation. The a, b, c of this work are 
accuracy, brevity and clearness. 

8. Reviewing new books. 

4. Contributing an article occasionally. 

5. Proof-reading, making up the JOURNAL. 


IV. QUALITIES DESIRED 

Industry, genial disposition, honesty. 
V. SALARY 

Beginning salary, $2,000 with one month’s 
vacation. 

Will those interested please communicate 
with the Editor, 10 S. Market Square, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 
The spring Arbor Days are April 13 and 
April 20. The former date, April 13, is Na- 
tional Bird Day. 
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CURWENSVILLE 

Grant Norris, Principal of the Curwensville 
public schools, awarded honor certificates at 
the close of American Education Week (Dec. 
3-9, 1922) to pupils in grades 1 to 12 inclusive 
for the following school virtues: 

For excellence in Attendance, Punctuality, 
Conduct, Cleanliness, Politeness, Being home at 
9 o’clock, Home Study, Retiring, Rising, Ab- 
stinence from Gum, Tobacco, Powder and 
Rouge, Use of Toothbrush, Helpfulness at 
Home and Free Branches of School Study. 

The scores for the entire school are as fol- 
lows: 
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SENIORS 
Mr. Haley 
Miss Stoltzfus 
M Redden 





SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 

The 150th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence is scheduled to 
open April 30, 1926 ir Philadelphia and to 
close Nov. 13 of that year. The plan is to make 
this Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition a world fes- 
tival of Peace and Progress under the aus- 
pices of 


The President and Congress of the United 
States : 


The Governor and Legislature of Pennsylvania 

The Mayor and Council of the City of Phila- 
delphia 

Its purpose shall be threefold: 

To mark the 150th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence 

To portray the progress of the world particu- 
larly in the 50 years since the Centennial 
Exhibition held in Philadelphia in 1876 


March, 1923 


To create a closer understanding and foster the 
goodwill of the peoples of the world 
Colonel Franklin D’Olier is president of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition Association. 
The delegation from Philadelphia to the 
Boston meeting of the National Education As- 


sociation invited that Association to hold its 


summer meeting in 1926 in the “City of Broth- 
erly Love.” Should not the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association act as host to the teach- 
ers of the nation at the Sesqui-Centennial and 
keep open house to them throughout the exhi- 
bition? 





PUNXSUTAWNEY SOCIALIZED 
CHRISTMAS 


Annual Christmas contribution of food-stuffs 
by the pupils of the Punxsutawney public 
schools for the needy in the town and the vi- 
cinity, the Salvation Army acting as the dis- 
tributing agent: 180 cabbages, 2 squash, 2% 
bu. apples, 27 bu. potatoes, 1 bu. sweet potatoes, 
198 cans of vegetables: corn, tomatoes, peas, 
spinach, beets, pumpkins and carrots, 59 cans 
pork and beans, 27 Ibs. beans, 2 lbs. dried 
peas, 12 lbs. rice, 2 lbs. tapioca, 15 Ibs. flour, 
9 Ibs. coffee, 11 lbs. sugar, % Ib. tea, 1 pkg. 
cornstarch, 1 pkg. pancake flour, 4 pkg. jello, 
1 sack salt, 1 can baking powder, 9 pkg. mac- 
aroni, 2 pkg. Uneeda biscuit, 2 pkg. soda 
crackers, 9 pkg. breakfast foods, 2 cans syrup, 
2 bottles catsup, 9 cans soup, 1 can salmon, 2 
cans corn beef, 21 cans milk, 78 cans preserves, 
85 jars jelly and jam, 1 pt. pickles, 17 cans 
fruit, 1 lb. cranberries, 6 doz. oranges, 1 wash- 
bowl and 1 cake soap. 





BOOK SELECTION 

The selection of books is of first importance 
in school library work. On the increased use 
of books and improvement in the quality of 
reading the success of the library depends. 

Indiscriminate purchase of books is a most 
wasteful practice. School libraries are over- 
crowded with expensive sets, subscription 
books of teaching methods, books too difficult 
for the students and very cheap editions with 
bad print and paper. The books actually 
needed are often lacking. 

The selection of books must be based upon 
the purpose for which the books are to be used 
and a thorough knowledge of books. No book 
should be bought without a definite idea in 
mind that it will be of immediate use in con- 
nection with some study or for the help of 
some individual_—Martha Wilson. 
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Department of Public Instruction 
THE STATE MANUAL FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


The manual for high schools recently issued 
by the Department of Public Instruction puts 
into permanent and definite form the plans of 
the Department for secondary education, which 
have been matured during the last three and 
one-half years by former Deputy Superinten- 
dent W. D. Lewis and the subject directors, 
who, with Mr. Pentz, the high school inspector, 
have worked together on the problem. It is a 
much more detailed plan for secondary educa- 
tion than has ever before been issued by a 
state department. The table of contents gives 
its scope: 


I. Introduction 

II. Secondary Education in the United 
States 

III. The Legal Status of the High School 

IV. Administration of the Program of 

Studies 

V. The Junior High School 
VI. Essentials of Secondary School Oppor- 

tunities 
VII. Guidance in the High School 
VIII. Instruction 
IX. Student and Faculty Activities 
X. Relations with Lower and Higher 
Schools 
XI. Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion 
Bibliography 

The introduction reproduces the ten resolu- 
tions passed by the high school section of the 
Educational Congress in November, 1919, and 
approved by the high school section of the P. 
S. E. A. Doctor Lewis and his co-workers 
have been in constant touch with superinten- 
dents, high school principals and teachers of 
the State in conferences, at institutes and on 
other occasions so that the plans represent 
the best thinking of the high school people. 

Chapter II is a resume of the place and 
purpose of secondary education in our de- 
mocracy, a vigorous presentation of the re- 
sponsibility upon the high school for the po- 
litical, social and economic progress of our 
nation. 

Chapter III treats school law as it applies 
to high schools, legal questions constantly com- 
ing to the attention of principals and super- 
intendents, tuition, transportation and legal 
relations of high school teachers. 


Probably the most important chapter is that 
on “Administration of the Program of Stud- 


ies.” High school. principals will recall the 
document known as “The Circular Letter of 
June 3rd,” by a committee of representative 
principals, college professors, county superin- 
tendents and others working with Doctor 
Lewis. The original document has been con- 
siderably amplified. The chapter defines the 
terms most used in high school administration 
and discusses the program of studies, its ar- 
rangement in curriculums and the administra- 
tion of the curriculums. 

While the entire manual will interest the 
principals of the State, everyone should master 
Chapter IV. It is permeated with the most 
advanced thought on secondary education. If 
the high school curriculums of Pennsylvania 
reflect its progressive measures, they will rank 
among the most advanced in the country. 

High school principals will find discussion 
of many of their problems under the heading 
of “Generally Accepted Principles and Prac- 
tices.” School directors will some day recog- 
nize and school men will feel safe in asserting 
the standards of professional practice set 
forth under “Duties and Responsibilities of 
School Directors.” Such questions as prepara- 
tion of teachers, place of foreign languages in 
the schools, basis for organizing classes, or- 
ganization for succeeding term, a marking 
system, homogeneous classification of pupils, 
use of tests, delegation of administrative du- 
ties, flexibility of administration, scholarship 
honors and high school library are briefly dis- 
cussed. Here is the foundation for a much 
needed textbook on high school administration. 
Such a book would include everything in the 
manual, but the subjects above mentioned are 
most vital to school men. 

Chapter V sets forth the fundamental ad- 
vantage of the junior high school organization 
and discusses its application to various types 
of communities. It treats the particular aim 
of the work of each year, the transition from 
the simpler organization of the grades to the 
complex organization of the high school, a 
typical program of studies, and standards for 
the recognition of the junior high school or- 
ganization. These will be of great interest, 
because under the Edmonds Law the recog- 
nition of a school as a junior high school per- 
mits the participation of its teachers in State 
funds on the basis of high school rather than 
of elementary school classification. 
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“Essentials of Secondary School Opportu- 
nities” will make clear to school directors the 
necessity of providing several curriculums to 
meet the needs of different types of pupils, 
with the inevitable conclusion that smaller 
schools should consolidate. 

“Guidance in the High School” will clear 
up many misconceptions as to the meaning of 
this important phase of school work. 

A chapter not found in any other state high 
school manual deals with instruction. It 
raises the fundamental question, “Why are 
you doing it?” and presents a thought-provok- 
ing discussion of aims and measures for vital- 
izing daily instruction. It would be hard to 
find a more pregnant discussion of such ques- 
tions. 

“Student and Faculty Activities” discusses 
the underlying philosophy of these activities. 
Preparing young people for their places in a 
democratic society is the keynote of the chap- 
ter. Not only must they understand the prob- 
lems of democracy, but they must learn to 
participate in a social order based upon co- 
operation. At the same time the legally con- 
stituted authorities must not evade their re- 
sponsibility, or permit any infringement upon 
their prerogatives. This discussion and the out- 
line furnish a basis for the organization of 
these activities in any school. Principals will 
welcome the detailed discussion of a school 
activities period in the day’s program. 

Chapter X, “Relations with Lower and High- 
er Schools” treats the much mooted question 
of college entrance. Principals will appreci- 
ate the table on pages 122 and 123, by which 
they may see at a glance the general require- 
ments of all of the colleges in the eastern part 
of the country which Pennsylvania pupils may 
wish to enter. 

The last chapter discusses practical arts and 
vocational education, curriculum organiza- 
tions and administrative requirements for con- 
formance with the state and federal laws. 

The bibliography includes the best known 
books touching upon high school administra- 
tion. One notable exception, due to a typo- 
graphical error, is Doctor Thomas H. Briggs’ 
recent book on the junior high school. By an 
unfortunate mistake his monograph, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, was substituted for his book. 

Doctor Lewis, the retiring deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of secondary education, feels 
that with the publication of the manual a dis- 
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tinct phase of the reorganization of the high 
schools of Pennsylvania in the State office is 
completed. He would emphasize the fact that 
it is simply a phase and not a final statement 
for high school administration. It is a most 
serviceable and valuable contribution, of which 
he and his co-workers may well be proud. 





SUMMER SESSIONS 

Although snow is still on the ground in most 
sections of the State, it is not too early for 
teachers to think of Summer School. Of the 
25,000 teachers who last year attended sum- 
mer sessions, many will want to repeat their 
experience and take another stride toward 
Standard certification. 

Certification regulations require only six 
semester hours of professional training for 
the renewal of a Partial Certificate. It is to 
every teacher’s advantage, however, to take 
the maximum of twelve semester hours allowed 
in the Summer Sessions in the State Normal 
Schools. The salary advantage to the holder 
of a Standard Certificate is considerable. This 
certificate is also a guarantee to school boards 
and superintendents that the holder is compe- 
tent. 

High school graduates may still enter the 
teaching profession by completing eight se- 
mester hours of professional training in the 
Summer Session of 1928 and attain Standard 
certification by September 1, 1927. High school 
seniors should communicate at once with the 
normal school of their choice that special 
courses for their group may be organized. 

Summer Sessions in Normal Schools open 
Monday, June 18 and close Saturday, August 
18. No charge is made for tuition, and the 
rate for board and lodging is moderate. Large 
numbers of teachers have already registered. 
As there is every indication that the schools 
will be crowded, teachers should register early. 


Most universities and colleges of the State 
will also conduct Summer Sessions with courses 
of value to teachers. These courses will par- 
ticularly appeal to those working toward col- 
lege graduation and the baccalaureate degree, 
as well as high school teachers who desire to 
add subjects to their certificates. Many col- 
lege graduates in 1923 will lack the Practice 
Teaching requirements of the College Provis- 
ional Certificate. The schools of education of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania State 
College will provide this requirement. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SESSION 
FOR THE TRAINING OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC 

The second Pennsylvania Summer Session 
for the training of supervisors of music will 
be held at West Chester, June 29-August 10. 
The attendance at the 1922 session was 515, 
of whom 315 were from Pennsylvania and 200 
from 33 other States, Canada and the District 
of Columbia. 459 had an average teaching 
experience of seven years. 

Beginning next summer, two years’ teach- 
ing experience will be required of all new stu- 
dents excepting graduates of Normal Schools 
and Colleges. 

Meeting the increased requirements and 
higher standards for supervisors of music late- 
ly adopted by the State of Pennsylvania, the 
course at West Chester has been materially 
strengthened and enriched. Courses have been 
added in English, public speaking, eurythmics, 
psychology and child study, history and prin- 
ciples of education and music appreciation. 
An eminent band and orchestra expert has 
been engaged in addition to the four special- 
ists in this department. The rapidly increas- 
ing importance of instrumental teaching in the 
public schools has created a demand for spec- 
ialists in this field. 

Exceptional opportunities for private study 
are offered in voice, piano, organ, all band and 
orchestral instruments, public speaking, 
eurythmics, orchestration and conducting. 

Because of the necessity of limiting the at- 
tendance, applications for admission must be 
made before June 20. 





‘USE OF DISINFECTANTS AND 
DEODORANTS 

Boards of Education waste enormous sums 
on disinfectants and deodorants. 

Except in buildings where chemical toilets 
are used, it is extremely doubtful if it is ad- 
visable to use any disinfectants or deodorants, 
except possibly unslaked lime. If the toilets 
are properly constructed and the building has 
proper janitorial service, there are no odors. 

Disinfectants and deodorants ordinarily are 
used to cover up the results of lazy or care- 
less cleaning. In some districts this situation 
is so bad that janitors have been known to use 
a deodorant so strong as to make both children 
and teachers weep and cough. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the use of a deodorant is an 
acknowledgment of janitorial inefficiency. 
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MUSIC WEEK, MAY 13-19, 1923 

Pennsylvania Music Week held April 30 to 
May 6 last was the first state-wide celebration 
of the kind in this country. The unprece- 
dented volume of newspaper articles from ev- 
ery section and practically every community 
of the State revealed intense interest, genuine 
enthusiasm, remarkable initiative and origi- 
nality not only on the part of the musical lead- 
ers but among all classes. 

The second annual state-wide Music Week 
will be held May 13 to 19, 1923. An Official 
Announcement will be issued and sent out by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 





THE STATE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 
INATION 


The Annual State Scholarship Examination 
will be held May 4, 1923. Graduates of four- 
year high school courses and those who expect 
to graduate in June are eligible. 

Each candidate will be examined in English, 
including Composition and Literature; Ameri- 
can History and a choice of one of the follow- 
ing branches: Latin, German, French, Spanish, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics. 
The languages will cover at least two full 
years of study. Mathematics will cover Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Plane Geometry. 

Full instructions, including a form for re- 
porting candidates, will be sent within a month 
to the principals of approved high schools. In- 
formation relating to the scholarships should 
be brought to the attention of members of the 
graduating class. 

There are now 270 scholarship holders at- 
tending 35 approved colleges. Of the 80 an- 
nual scholarships awarded in 1922, 75 were 
accepted. The total number of candidates ex- 
amined last year was 1,084. 





IMPORTANT 


The attention of all teachers is called to 
Form ARIS, the last card in the attendance 
register. No teacher should fail to fill this 
card out completely at the close of the school 
year and forwarded with her report for the 
last month of school—Form ARI. 





A CORRECTION 
In the February issue Pittston was reported 
as having issued 25 perfect attendance certifi- 
cates. The number issued was 195. Shenan- 
doah issued 225, although only 40 were re- 
ported. 
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New Books 


A Book oF CHORUSES, by Chadwick, McCon- 
athy, Birge and Messner. 342 pages. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, Boston. 

The editors have succeeded in their aim: to 
give to high school students a collection of 
choruses comparable by every artistic stand- 
ard with the material offered for study in lit- 
erature. They have done more, for the collec- 
tion of choruses is adapted to normal schools, 
college choruses and choral societies. The 
rhythmic and chromatic richness of the har- 
monies, while somewhat difficult, is in har- 
mony with the spirit of social progress found 
in adaptations of radio, wireless, telephone and 
aerial flight. The arrangements possess such 
a natural vocal character that they are easily 
and delightfully “singable.” The editors have 
drawn upon a wide range of authors and pub- 
lishers and have secured releases on many of 
the finest gems in music. These they have 
embellished by new settings, arrangements or 
accompaniments and have produced a volume 
of superior excellence. Twenty-seven pages are 
——— to musical appreciation and classified 
indices. 


INTRODUCTION TO PLANE ANALYTICAL GEOM- 
ETRY AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, by 
Clifford Newton Mills, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. 
131 pages. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.50 net. 


A semester’s work in mathematics for col- 
lege freshmen, presupposing a thorough knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra and plane trigo- 
nometry. A chapter on quadratic equations, 
however, is included for review. The method 
and. notation of the calculus are introduced at 
once and the “derivatives” are used in the 
theory of tangents and normals, maximum and 
minimum, and rates. The definition of maxi- 
mum and minimum value of a function is dif- 
ferent from that given in most texts. The the- 
ory of the calculus is based on the method of 
limits. A large number of well-graded exer- 
cises give the student practice in both theory 
and practical applications. 


EverY TEACHER’S PROBLEMS, by William E. 
Stark, Superintendent of Schools, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., edited by George Drayton 
Strayer. 368 pages. American Book Com- 
pany. 

Sixteen chapters of concrete school problems 
solved inductively, with plenty of others for 
individual study. Following each series of 
typical problems comes an explicit statement 
of principles which have appeared implicitly 
in the course of the solution. The aim of the 
author is to help teachers acquire a profession- 
al attitude toward their work and to grow 
in professional knowledge and skill. Its dis- 
tinetive feature is his method of developing 
principles through the study of concrete situ- 
ations. The book is intellectually stimulating 
and is an embodiment of sound pedagogical 
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procedure. It will be read with profit by both 
the beginning teacher and the veteran. 


New Victor Records from the February 
List: Vocal: Chaliapin, Mefistofele; Ruffo, 
Canzone del Porter from Martha; Schipa, Oh, 
How Can .I Forget! Werrenrath, Little Man; 
Miss Broslau, Some Day You Will Miss Me; 
Marion Tally, the 15-year-old Kansas City 
girl, The ‘Wren, which she learned by follow- 
ing Galli-Curci’s Victor Record of “The Wren;” 
Trinity Male Choir, The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War and O Paradise. Instrumental: La 
Scala Orchestra of Milan, Beethovan’s Fifth 
Symphony; Flonzaley Quartet, Beethoven’s 
Quartet in D; Olga Samaroff, Liszt’s, The 


Chimes; Zimbalist, Tschaikowsky’s Song With- 
out Words; Alberto Salvi (harpist), Poenitz’s 
Ballad of the North. 


THE ArT OF DEBATE. By Warren Choate Shaw, 
S140 College. 460 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 


Part I of this text considers the choice of a 
subject adapted to proof, to controversy, to 
the speakers and to the occasion, the assemb- 
ling of the proof and the making of the speech. 
Part II gives the elements of proof: evidence, 
argument, fallacies and refutations. Under 
Part III we find definition of terms, surveying 
the proof, finding the issues and drawing the 
brief. Part IV treats the processes of convic- 
tion, persuasion, composition of the speech and 
the question of strategy, the latter too often 
ignored. The Appendix contains topics for 
debates, propositions for criticism, material 
for the study of evidence, of fallacy and for 
brief drawing. The text thus aptly discusses 
the ART of debate. 


A TALE oF Two Cities. Edited by A. B. de- 
Mille. Illustrated. Allyn and Bacon. $1. 
This edition with its generous amount of in- 
formational matter will be especially helpful 
in schools with small libraries or in those 
schools in which the attendance is so large 
that it is difficult to supply the necessary ref- 
erence books. Besides the life of the author 
and a discussion of the novel, the appendix 
contains the following: suggestions for a 
course of readings in Dickens; selections from 
his letters and personal comments by his 
friends, giving an idea of the man outside his 
books; a list of historical novels touching the 
French Revolution and other periods; titles 
of some of the best writings about Dickens 
and his times and a chronological chart show- 
ing his relation to his contemporaries. There 
are also abundant notes and topics for oral 
and written composition. 


THE COMPLETE PRIMER. By Eva A. Smedley, 
Junior High School and Martha C. Olsen, 
Primary Supervisor, both of Evanston, 
Illinois. Hall & McCreary Company. 72c. 

The Primer begins with conversation in the 

natural expressions of the child, following a 

natural sequence of events. The home, the 

school, birthdays, Christmas, toys, pets, ani- 
mals and nature study are the main subjects. 
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Child classics retold furnish material for 
dramatization and cut-out work. Pages of 
silhouettes are suggestive for silent reading. 
The 550 new words, closely related to the 
child’s vocabulary, reappear often for drill. 
The illustrations, natural in pose and char- 
acterization, interpret real child life. 


HEALTH, Public and Personal. By Ralph E. 
Blount. Waller High School, Chicago. 316 
pp. Allyn and Bacon. $1.20. 

To give a clear understanding of the normal 
activities of the body the text first discusses 
life itself and the body at work. It develops 
rules for healthful living in the community, 
discarding ancient prejudices and substituting 
modern scientific principles. Frequent illus- 
trations and questionnaires set one thinking 
along constructive lines to safeguard his own 
as well as the community’s health. The author 
urges consultation with a physician on all but 
the simplest cases of illness. With the devel- 
opment of civic spirit comes the sense of the 
dependence of community health upon the per- 
sonal health, upon the observance of proper 
quarantine regulations, safety first measures, 
care in case of accident, the construction and 
care of homes and government laws and regu- 
lations. Much information, interesting and 
helpful, ‘given in this compact volume. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By William M. 
Tanner, Boston University. 549 pp. Ginn 
and Company. $1.56. 

For freshman and sophomore classes in the 
high school and for review or reference work 
throughout the four years’ course. The book 
is a constant correlation between grammar, 
punctuation and rhetoric. It contains selec- 
tions from standard and contemporary writers; 
21 full-page illustrations to appeal to the va- 
ried interests of students; suggestive subjects 
and exercises for oral and written work; fre- 
quent assignments in letter-writing; stories 
for retelling; outline drill; paragraph, sen- 
tence and word study; discussion of narration, 
with a chapter on the short story; description; 
exposition; and argument, with emphasis on 
oral debate and informal discussion; spelling 
rules and suggestions for studying types of 
literature and the use of the school library. 


HuMAN GEOGRAPHY, Book One, Peoples and 
Continents. By J. Russell Smith, Colum- 
bia University. 375 pp. The John C. Wins- 
ton Company, Philadelphia. $1.36. 

For the fourth and fifth or the fifth and 
sixth grades. This text deals with countries, 
political divisions and the earth as a whole— 
the land and water masses, such as oceans, 
continents, bays, rivers, lakes and capes; 
sources of food, clothing and shelter; trans- 
portation and communication; and _ political 
divisions. Place geography is taught in con- 
nection with the above; for instance, in treat- 
ing the Middle Atlantic States, the coal and 
iron industries center largely about the cities 
of Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Pittsburgh, 
while New York is pictured as a great trading 
city on a great trade route. Each section is 
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known for a few special products, due to lo- 
cation, climate and means of transportation. 
Book One goes over the world once, giving a 
few clear concepts of how people live in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, with a simple de- 
scription of the various lands. 

Book Two, Regions and Trade, was reviewed 
in June JOURNAL, 1921 (q. v.). A 39-page 
supplement of the Geography of Pennsylvania, 
by F. E. Williams and H. F. James, both of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has recently 
been added with its physical and political map 
and a description of its natural resources, 
agricultural wealth, large cities, varied indus- 
tries and trade. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN NUMBER-TEACHING. By 
Jeannie B. Thomson. 86 pp. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

The record of a recent experiment with 
children from 3 to 11 in the Grimsworth Dem- 
onstration School, Manchester, England. It 
accepts. certain assumptions underlying the 
Montessori Method: that there is a natural 
sequence in the development of the child’s 
number sense; that one may devise a sequence 
of apparatus which corresponds to the un- 
folding of the child’s intelligence and that with 
such apparatus the child’s number-sense de- 
velops joyously. With pupils up to seven years, 
color variations for the numbers one to ten, 
measuring models, bead bars, “long stairs,” 
number symbols cut in sand-paper, bundles of 
sticks and games are used. The sequence of 
apparatus falls into eight stages from (1) 
counting from one to ten, the corresponding 
symbols, to (8) easy addition, substraction, 
multiplication and division with help of abacus. 
An interesting experiment, still in process, 
aimed at giving the child the sense founda- 
tion for more advanced mathematical work 
and at opening his eyes to more of the beauties 
and attractions of mathematics. 


SELECTIONS FROM Ovi. By Francis W. Kel- 
sey, University of Michigan and Jared 
W. Scudder, Albany Academy. Allyn and 
Bacon. $1.90. 


Seven selections chosen to meet the new re- 
quirements of the college entrance examination 
board. The text also contains 35 pages of 
Greek and Roman mythology, and two selec- 
tions for rapid reading at sight, with com- 
ments at the bottom of the pages. The notes 
aim to arouse interest in mythology and appre- 
ciation of poetry. A treatise on reading Latin 
verse aims to stimulate pupils to master the 
hexameter and to enjoy reading Ovid aloud. 


THE WorLpD’s Best Humorous ANECDOTES. By 
J. Gilchrist Lawson. 275 pp. George H. 
Doran Company, 244 Madison Ave., New 
York. $2.00. 


A collection of about 1,500 humorous stories, 
covering practically every subject of interest 
to public speakers. The list includes many dia- 
lect stories. The contents are arranged topi- 
cally, so that one may easily and quickly find 
anecdotes suited to his subject. 
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DRAWING MapE Easy. By Charles Lederer, 
Founder Lederer School of Drawing. 345 
pp. Illustrated. Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


Aimed for those who must dig out drawing 
for themselves, for those who wish simple 
methods in presentation of water color, paper 
folding and cutting-out work and for normal 
schools that teach teachers to draw. The author 
believes that drawing should be and can be a 
relaxation, a recreation, without losing its 
value as an educational feature. He main- 
tains that any one.who can learn to write can 
learn to draw. To become an artist, however, 
is a different matter. This text claims to give 
but the rudiments of art as applied to schools. 
The author, with his many years as a practical 
teacher and illustrator, feels that in this text 
he has sufficient material to enable the teacher 
to impart all the knowledge of drawing that 
should be required in the schoolroom. He has 
illustrated his text with over a thousand of 
his own drawings. 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS. By 
Howard Copeland Hill. The University 
of Chicago High School. 527 pp. Ginn 
and Company. 


A study of the chief group relations of peo- 
ple. After an introductory survey of the 
meaning of community life, the author con- 
siders the groups in the order in which a per- 
son becomes a member of them: the family, 
the school, the church, the local community as 
one actively joins it after leaving school. 
Then comes a study of the problems of the 
community: immigration, health, protective 
agencies, recreation, civic beauty, care of un- 
fortunates, industry, government and politics. 
At the end of each chapter are suggestive 
topics for compositions, also reading projects, 
the latter under three divisions: study refer- 
ences; history, biography, travel and the es- 
say; and imaginative literature, such as the 
novel, short story, poetry and drama. Fre- 
quent questions, debate subjects and project 
suggestions will aid the teacher to adapt the 
text to the needs of her classes. 


Book FIVE OF THE LINCOLN SILENT READERS. 
By Isobel Davidson and Charles J. An- 
derson of the Department of Public In- 
struction, Wisconsin. Laurel Book Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Books Three and Four of this Series were 
reviewed in the October JOURNAL (q. v). The 
three main objectives of reading are a mas- 
tery of mechanics, ability to comprehend and 
interpret, and the development of general 
culture. To attain these objectives the Lin- 
coln Readers offer selections for rapid accu- 
rate reading; those with introductions sug- 
gesting the facts to be gleaned with tests of 
pupil’s comprehension at the end, selections 
for drill in organizing, applying and repro- 
ducing; and those to be read for pure enjoy- 
ment and gaining of new experiences. The 
books have sufficient variety to make the work 
interesting. 
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HERO TALES FROM History. By Smith Burn- 
ham, Western State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 3871 pp. The John C. Win- 
ston Company, Philadelphia. 90c. 

For fourth and fifth grades. <A love for 
history can best be inculcated by reading 
stories of heroes. Children emulate the gen- 
tleness, honor, justice and courage of their . 
favorites. These Tales will stimulate such 
virtues and acquaint the pupils with the 
names and the work of the great men and 
women whose lives are a vital part of our in- 
heritance. The Tales are of all ages and 
peoples, though most of them are of our own 
country. Each story is full of action and 
conveys its lesson without any attempt at 
moralizing. 


A ScHooL HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Nathanial Wright Stephenson and 
Martha Tucker Stephenson. 543 pp. 
Ginn and Company. 

Intended for upper grammar grades and 
junior high school. The chief aim of the au- 
thors is to interpret our history so that it 
may help our present conditions, help solve 
our present problems. They consider the 
problems under two main groups: the eco- 
nomic and the psychological. The economic 
include all the complicated attempts of the 
state to put and keep its house in order, the 
problems being those of efficiency. On the 
psychological side comes the development of a 
desire to discharge a service, after one has 
learned the need. One gains knowledge by 
resolving the life around him into its elements 
and discussing them one by one. Then follows 
the necessity to build up the sense of the state 
as a living, human unity to be conceived as an 
object of affection. Throughout the text, with 
its illustrations, summaries, questions and 
aids to study, we feel the subjects treated with 
fairness, with sympathy and with a keen ap- 
preciation of the meaning of patriotism. 


AUTOMOTIVE MANUAL. By Albert Leroy Tay- 
lor and A. Harold Blake, of the Univer- 
sity of Utah. 178 pp. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company. 

The book is intended as a text for the labo- 
ratory and the repair shop. It treats the prin- 
ciples of machinery and combines them with 
mechanical shop operations. By using dif- 
ferent models of machines, the instructor 
may profitably repeat the exercises. Each 
chapter has an introduction of informational 
matter, followed by suggestions for shop work 
and questions bearing upon the work. Thus 
are theory and practice combined. The book 
will likewise help those who, though not auto- 
mobile mechanics, prefer to do their own re- 
pairing and enjoy doing it. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Wal- 
ter Lefferts. 64 pp. Illustrated. Frank- 
lin Publishing and Supply Company, 
Philadelphia. 

The book gives a survey, brief, yet more de- 
tailed than the accounts found in general 

American histories, of our state’s early devel- 
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opment up to the time of the Revolution. 
While adapted to the upper grades or the jun- 
ior high school, it will be found interesting to 
any one desiring more knowledge of our early 
state life. The book is attractively bound and 
well illustrated. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By 
Clark W. Hetherington, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Paper. 182 pp. 
World Book Company. $1.00. 

Prepared as a subcommittee report to the 
Commission on Revision of Elementary Edu- 
cation, N. E A brief treatment of the 
social status, the objectives and the principles 
of organization of the school curriculum in 
physical education. The principles in this 
program apply to secondary education with 
no less force than to elementary education. 
The writer has had long experience in’ devel- 
oping forms of athletic activity and organiza- 
tion for the mass of average students who do 
not engage in specialized forms of activities 
and has worked out plans for educational ath- 
letics for all students. He makes use of the 
play-fields as laboratories of moral and hy- 
gienic self-discipline as well as of physical 
development. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SHORTHAND. By Elmer Rhodes Hoke, 
Lebanon Valley College. Paper. 118 pp., 
with Tables, Tests and Scales. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. $1.50. 

This study analyzes the mental functions 
involved in shorthand work and provides tests 
and scales to measure these functions in isola- 
tion. The Appendix includes a set of keys, 
class record sheets, directions, the reading, 
writing and vocabulary tests, scale for short- 
hand, penmanship and knowledge of the sys- 
tem. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF.SPEED AND ACCURACY 
IN TYPEWRITING, priced at 75c, is an ex- 
perimentation to rate the abilities of the 
fingers in typewriting. 


TYPEWRITING STUDIES. By William E. Harned, 
Head of the Department of Stenography 
and Typewriting, Columbia University. 
Ginn and Company. $1.40. 

A course in touch typewriting for elementary 
and advanced students. The “Studies” explain 
and illustrate the points that usually perplex 
the typist, such as letter-writing, punctua- 
tion, capitalization and syllabication, embody- 
ing them in exercises to develop accuracy and 
speed. Points on technique as practiced by 
expert operators precede the exercises. The 
writing of commercial papers, legal forms and 
tabular, rough-draft and copying and spacing 
exercises, as well as informational lessons 
vary and make the work interesting. Care- 
fully-graded lessons develop rhythmic writ- 
ing, review of keyboard, mastery of difficult 
words and facility in writing phrases of com- 
mon occurrence. 


THE SULU ARCHIPELAGO AND ITs PEOPLE. By 
Sixto Y. Orosa. 134 pages. Illustrated. 
World Book Company. $1.20. 
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Written by the district Health Officer of 
Sulu, who is also Supervising Physician, Sulu 
Public Hospital and United States Quarantine 
Officer for the Port of Jolo, Sulu, P. I. De- 
signd to produce a better understanding be- 
tween the Mohammedan and Christian Fili- 
pinos and for the better understanding recip- 
rocally of the people of the Philippines with 
the people of the United States. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF STANDARDIZED 
TESTS. By Denton L. Geyer, Chicago 
Normal College. 95 pp. The Plymouth 
Press, Chicago. 50 cents. 

A brief, readable booklet for the busy class- 
room teacher who wants to know the salient 
facts about intelligence tests and achievement 
tests, but who has not had much experience in 
this field or extended psychological training. 
A general survey of the measuring movement 
in education in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage. Chapters: The Functions of Stan- 
dardized Tests, The Different Kinds of Tests, 
Tests of Ability to Learn, Tests of Amount 
Learned, Putting Meaning Into Scores. 


THE TEACHING OF FRACTIONS. By Edward 
Wildeman, Principal of the Shields 
School, Chicago. 145 pp. The Plymouth 
Press, Chicago. 75 cents. 

The aim is to give concrete devices and 
specific suggestions to inexperienced or in- 
sufficiently trained teachers in the teaching of 
fractions. The chapter on the “Development 
of the Fraction Concept” is particularly help- 
ful. The book is a real contribution to peda- 
gogical literature. 


PRACTICAL TESTS IN COMMON FRACTION. By 

. Edward Wildeman. 34 The Ply- 
mouth Press, Chicago. 30 cents. Teach- 
er’s Key, 40 cents. 

A drill book intended primarily for the fifth 
grade, although useful in all the upper grades. 
Each pupil should have a copy of the book 
(which is provided with press-board) so that 
he may develop speed in the various specific 
types of technique without taking the time to 
copy the examples. The author recommends 
a time limit for each exercise so that median 
scores may be computed and compared. A 
book with correct answers in place is fur- 
nished for the teacher’s convenience. 





Books Received 


From The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN READERS. By Jane 
Eayre Fryer. 


Our HOME AND PERSONAL Duty: Stories to 
instill the virtues of thoroughness, honesty, 
respect and kindness to animals and about. 
people who minister to our daily needs. 66c. 


Our TOWN AND Civic Duty: Stories empha- 
sizing the virtues of courage, self-control, 
thrift, perseverance and kindness to animals, 
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about our public servants, safety first, the Red 
Cross and patriotic service. 74c. 


COMMUNITY INTEREST AND PUBLIC SPIRIT: 
Stories dealing with public utilities, community 
interests, patriotism and service. 80c. 


Our BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. By 
Smith Burnham, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 96c. 

For the sixth grade and-early seventh. The 
story of the growth of our civilization from its 
earliest beginnings in prehistoric times and the 
contribution made by each of the great peoples 
of the Old World. American life shown as a 
transplanted European life, its development 
largely determined by new world conditions. 


THE MAKING OF OuR CouNTRY. By Smith Burn- 
ham. $1.68. 

For grammar and high schools. Group, rath- 
er than chronological, studies of the men and 
the events that have played a vital part in the 
making of our country. A study also of the 
industrial, social, political and intellectual life. 
The winning of a vast, untamed continent for 
civilization and the growth and meaning of de- 
mocracy are the main themes of the book. 





Notes and News 


W. G. Cove, president of the National Union 
of Teachers of Great Britain and Wales, spent 
a part of last summer after the Boston meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. visiting various summer 
schools. A British journal quotes him as say- 
ing: “A comparison of English and American 
summer schools compels me to admit that our 
schools are inferior. They are not so boldly 
conceived or so well organized and they cer- 
tainly have not the status of the American 
schools.” 


ERNEST DEWITT BurRTON, head of the de- 
partment of New Testament and early Chris- 
tian.literature and director of libraries of the 
University of Chicago, succeeded Harry Pratt 
Judson as president of that institution on Feb. 
20. Dr. Judson was made acting president in 
1906 after the death of the first president of 
the university, William Rainey Harper. He 
became president Feb. 20, 1907. 


ALBERT L. CHILDS, assistant principal, 
Marysville, died at his home in Mechanicsburg 
Jan. 29. He was a graduate of the Shippens- 
burg State Normal School. 


GrorcEe E. Wiusur, professor of mathemat- 
ics, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, for 
more than 40 years, died Jan. 9, aged 73 years. 
He suffered a stroke of paralysis on Jan. 6. 


. LAFAYETTE COLLEGE is the recipient of a 
gift of $11,000 from Harry S. Gay, Baltimore, 
to establish the Joseph Johnson Hardy Me- 
morial Fund as a tribute to the late Professor 
Hardy, who taught mathematics at Lafayette 
for 45 years. 
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WILuiAM W. CAMPBELL, director of the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton, San Jose, Cal., 
succeeded David P. Barrows as president of 
the University of California, Berkeley on Feb. 
1. His salary is $15,000. 


MELVIN A. BRANNON, president of Beloit 
College, has succeeded Edward C. Elliott as 
chancellor of the University of Montana. He 
will have charge of the University at Missoula, 
the State College at Bozeman, the School of 
Mines at Butte and the State Normal School 
at Dillon. Dr. Elliott is the new president of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FRANK W. WRIGHT, deputy commissioner of 
education of Massachusetts, one of the im- 
ported speakers at the Bethlehem convention, 
is authority for the statement that 85 per cent 
of the teachers in the public schools of that 
state are graduates either of a normal school 
or a college or both. The average teacher has 
had two years training in addition to a full 
high school course. That is pretty good even 
for Massachusetts and she may lead all the 
states at present in the standard of qualifi- 
cations for teachers, but Pennsylvania has set 
the same minimum standard and will have 100 
per cent of its teachers on that professional 
level by 1927. ; 


GOVERNOR GIFFORD PINCHOT has declined to 
accept $8,000 a year of the $18,000 salary 
fixed by the Legislature of 1921 for the Gov- 
ernor. After two years, if the State removes 
all deficits, he may accept the regular salary. 


WILuiAM C. BAGLEY, professor of education, 
Columbia University, recently installed a chap- 
ter of Kappa Delta Pi, the national educational 
fraternity for undergraduates, at State Col- 
lege. The scholarship fraternity in educa- 
tion for advanced students and faculty mem- 
bers is Phi Delta Kappa. Pennsylvania boasts 
of two chapters of Phi Delta Kappa: Tau 
chapter, University of Pennsylvania and Xi 
chapter, University of Pittsburgh. 


CHARLES H. MEYER, secretary and business 
manager for the Board of School Directors of 
Johnstown since Dec. 4, 1911, died suddenly 
Jan. 9 of dilation of the heart. 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL S. KELLER, head of the 
Department of Mathematics at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, died in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, on Janu- 
ary 12, from complication of diseases. He was 
born in Springfield, Ohio, on November 1, 1867, 
was a graduate of Wittenburg College, and 
had taught at Yale and at Wittenburg prior to 
his seventeen years of service as a member of 
the faculty at Carnegie Tech. 


THE citizens of Corry voted, not vetoed, a 
bond issue of $175,000 for a new elementary 
and junior high school building by a margin 
of 97 votes. We extend our apologies to Supt. 
A. Earle Hemstreet for the extra e and the 
transposition of letters in his word voted as 
printed on page 234 of the January JOURNAL. 
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Replenishing or Replacing 
Free Text Books 
Is a Big Annual Expense 





HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 


Cut down this:Expense ONE-HALF 
by making the books now in use 


Last twice as long as usual and keep- 
ing them clean, neat and sanitary. 
Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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G. C. L. RieEMER, director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Department of Public Instruction, has 
been invited to conduct the summer session for 
Bucknell University. 


THE State Department of Education of 
Ohio recognizes the graduates of the normal 
training course of the Zanerian College of 
Penmanship, Columbus, Ohio, by granting 
them a special four-year penmanship teachers’ 
certificate. 


ON the basis of membership in the N. E. A. 
on Jan. 1, 1928 the rank of Pennsylvania 
among the states is 25 with 6,279 members. 
This means that only 13 per cent of our 47,- 
215 certificated teachers are members of the 
national organization. Another count will be 
made April 1. Should we not have an enroll- 
ment of at least 25 per cent? Send your mem- 
bership fee of $2 to J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


_ J. A. SHOOK, head of the department of his- 
tory and social sciences in the Reading high 
school for boys, is the newly elected principal 
of the Northeast Junior High School unit. He 
is a graduate of Juniata College and holds a 
master’s degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Superintendent Landis Tanger has 
arranged for an extension course in Reading 
in Junior High School Problems by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. JOHN B. HENDERSON, widow of the late 
Senator Henderson of Missouri, has offered 
a newly built $500,000 residence of white stone 
in Washington to the Federal Government as 
the official residence of the Vice President. The 
gift is a memorial to her husband and her son, 
John Brooks Henderson, 2nd, who died recent- 
ly. Vice President Calvin Coolidge now lives 
at a hotel, as most former vice presidents have 
done. An act of Congress is necessary to 
authorize acceptance of the gift. 


THE Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered the railroads to resume the sale of 
interchangeable mileage books good for 2,500 
miles of travel at a reduction of 20 per cent 
from the regular passenger rates. Sale of 
these books must begin March 15. 


UNDER the management of Carmon Ross, the 
eighteenth season of the lecture and entertain- 
ment course of the Doylestown University of 
Extension Center is offering a series of nine 
numbers for $1.50. Who can beat that price 
for a real community enterprise of intellec- 
tual enjoyment? 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President of Temple 
University, celebrated his 80th birthday Feb. 
15, 1923. He founded Temple 38 years ago 
with seven students. This year the enrollment 
will go above 10,000. In the February 3 num- 
ber of The Scholastic appears a splendid ar- 
ticle entitled “The Story of Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell,” by Dean Laura H. Carnell. 


“Wy ScHOoLs Cost So MucuH” is the sub- 
ject of a series of articles appearing in Penn- 
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sylvania’s Children, published by the Public 
Education and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania, 1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
= school administrators should read these ar- 
ticles. 


Dr. FREDERICK L. GATES and Dr. Peter K. 
Olitsky of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research are credited by Dr. Simon W. Flex- - 
ner, Director, with having succeeded in isolat- 
ing the “flu” germ which caused the scourge of 
1918 and is still active. The new bacillus does 
its deadly work by making the tissues sus- 
ceptible to germ attacks of pneumonia and 
bronchitis. Everyone hopes that the next step 
will be the discovery of a serum or vaccine 
that will rob “bacterium pneumosintees” of its 
venom and virulence. 


THE Greene-Dreher Vocational School has 
again been honored in having the championship 
of the State in Hog Judging. In a recent 
contest conducted by the Bureau of Vocational 
Education in connection with the Farm Pro- 
ducts Show in Harrisburg Edward Bird, a 
Sophomore, was awarded a silver cup for ex- 
cellency in hog judging. The cup was given 
by the Pennsylvania Farmer. The victory was 
won through hard work and determination. 
Edward was handicapped in that his com- 
munity is not a hog growing district. Four 
years ago the Greene-Dreher team won the 
State Championship in cattle judging and the 
school was presented a silver cup given by the 
Holstein Breeders Association of Pennsylva- 
nia. The party making the trip to Harris- 
burg included three judges, David Akers, Sam- 
uel Karp and Edward Bird, one extra, Herman 
Gilpin and the boys’ instructor and coach, Jo- 
seph Jacobs. 


MARCHING 400 miles, in freezing weather 
over long, lonely desert roads and through 
mountains infested with brigands, a young 
American girl, Emily Petty, an experienced 
nurse of Berwick, Pa., reached Aleppo with 
the last convoy of 200 orphan children from 
Harpoot. From Aleppo they were embarked 
for Greece. “Our caravan always started at 
four in the morning,” said Miss Petty. “We 
were 15 days making the 400 mile journey. The 
children traveled in panniers fixed on the backs 
of donkeys and slept rolled up in a blanket in 
ruined barns or deserted houses along the 
route. We passed through deserted cities and 
towns whence all the Christian population had 
fled. Not an Armenian remained in Harpoot 
after our departure and in Mezerek only 20 
Christian families remained. Very few Chris- 
tians now remain in Marash and by spring 
two-thirds of Asia Minor will be utterly de- 
serted. Eight hundred adult Greek refugees 
followed our convoy out of. Harpoot, thinking 
there was less chance of being attacked by 
bandits when any Americans were about. At 
Seurug, however, a party of bandits swept 
down on the defenceless men and women, rob- 
bing them and subjecting them to all sorts 
of indignities. They stripped one hundred men 
of their shoes, stockings and clothing, leaving 
them naked in freezing weather, but did not 
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including 


List price of charts ( handbook ) $5.00 a set 
List price of separate handbooks .35 each 
List price of records . . . 1.25 each 


For further information consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Bolenius Primary Readers 
READY IN MARCH 


A Manual of over 500 pages for first year teach- 

ers, presents Pre Primer work, silent and oral read- 

| ing, individual and group reading, rapid andintensive | 
| reading, reading for pleasure and reading for mastery 
explanation for making all equipment. 





Bolenius Intermediate Readers 


With Teachers Manual this series is success- | 
fully developing Silent and Oral Reading in Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

t 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 








16 East 40th Street - - - NEW YORK 
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harm the children. “Each of the women refu- , 


gees, herself very scantily clad, gave some ar- 
ticle of clothing to the men, who finally limped 
into Aleppo in their motley attire!” Near East 
officials report that all the children in their 
care have been brought out of the interior of 
Anatolia and transferred to places of safety 
in Greece. 


THE Titusville Herald commends the health 
examination recently given the city school chil- 
dren. A room of the high school was turned 
into a temporary office where five students 
from the Commercial department acted as 
clerks to the examining physicians. Four lo- 
cal physicians offered to do the work free as a 
public service. Specialists in the examination 
of the chest looked after heart and lungs of 
each pupil; another the throat and teeth while 
still another tested sight and hearing. Every 
child was weighed and measured. Those need- 
ing immediate follow-up care, such as pro- 
nounced cases of diseased tonsils, greatly ac- 
celerated heart and ulcerated teeth, were 
looked after by the school nurse the day of in- 
spection. If any pupil new to Titusville school 
district thought that vaccination on the thigh 
would free him from examination he was dis- 
appointed for the nurse took him to another 
room and verified the cicatrix. The superinten- 
dent of schools was present daily to see that 
parents had opportunity to know what was 
being done for their children. Teachers were 
informed of the defects of their own pupils. 
The School Board, deciding it would not be in 


keeping with the dignity of their office to ac- 
cept such service free, directed the secretary 
and treasurer to pay the physicians for service 
rendered, Titusville now has a psychological 
clinic for the examination of retarded pupils. 

THE Commonwealth Fund of New York City 
has made available funds for a national in- 
vestigation of the administrative units in an 
American school system. The main purpose 
is to promote closer coordination of elementary 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, 
colleges and universities. 

CHARLES H. Jupp, Director of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago and 
chairman of a sub-committee which is direct- 
ing the investigation of elementary and junior 
high schools, has requested Dr. Finegan to 
loan to his committee James M. Glass, Director 
of Junior High Schools of the State Depart- 
ment Staff, to make the investigation into the 
junior high schools. Dr. Finegan has author- 
ized Mr. Glass to do this work on the under- 
standing that the committee shall pay his ex- 
penses and also his salary for the time he de- 
votes to the investigation. 

ONE person out of every 260 residents of 
Pennsylvania goes to college. Twenty-five 
years ago Pennsylvania had one college student 
to every 865 persons, or a total of 6,874 stu- 
dents, which was only 20 per cent of the total 
number of young Pennsylvania men and wo- 
men who are now receiving college education. 

Today the number of university, college and 
professional students whose homes are in Penn- 
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“STICK WITH GLUEY’™ 





“GLUEY” TEACHES THE VALUE 
OF USING GOOD TOOLS— 


No wasted iime to mix with water, 
or allow for drying. Gluey stays 
creamy and smooth. It sticks tight— 
taking instant purchase. 

Pure white, sweetly scented, Gluey 
inspires neatness and instills pride in 
doing work well. 

Send Today for Special Quotation on your Re- 
quirements, and a Trial Tube of Gluey. 

THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus - - Ohio 

Address Dept. 110, please 








wt STICKS LIKE A BROTHER @. 
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PUBLIC | SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. 
S. Army Munson last shoes, sizes 514 
to 12, which was the entire surplus 
stock of one of the largest U. S. Gov- 
ernment shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color dark 
tan, bellows tongue, dirt and water- 
proof. The actual value of this shoe 
is $6.00. Owing to this tremendous 


buy we can offer same to the public at 
2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on 
delivery or send money order. If shoes 
are not as represented we will cheer- 
fully refund your money promptly 
upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE 
COMPANY 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





sylvania, is more than 35,000 or enough to 
make up the entire population of Adams 
county. There are enough young men and wo- 
men attending Pennsylvania colleges to popu- 
late a city the size of Williamsport, according 
to figures compiled by Prof. A. H. Espenshade, 
registrar of the Pennsylvania State College, 
from a bulletin recently issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Education, based upon late census 
figures. 

Pennsylvania is exceeded only by New York 
in the number of its residents who are attend- 
ing college, the New York number being about 
50,000. Almost 80 per cent of the Pennsyl- 
vanians who go to college are enrolled in in- 
stitutions within the state boundaries. This 
state sends over 7,000 to colleges and uni- 
versities in other states. Over 8,000 students 
— outside the state attend Pennsylvania col- 
eges. 

THE Pennsylvania State College emergency 
building fund campaign is now well started on 
its second “lap” in the drive for the goal of 
$2,000,000. The half-way mark of one million 
was reached a few days ago when a check for 
$21,349 was turned over by the alumni athletic 
advisory committee of the college, representing 
the net proceeds of the Tournament of Roses 
football game played by the Penn State team 
in California on New Year’s day. 


J. GEORGE BECHT, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been appointed grand 
zeta of the Chi Phi fraternity, one of the larg- 
est in the country. His duties are historian 


and collector of data and statistics concerning 
the organization. He is also ar’ advisory mem- 
ber of the council, which directs fraternity af- 
fairs. 


THE Presbyterian General Board of Educa- 
tion has given $5,000 from their Challenge 
Fund toward the erection of the Science Build- 
ing at Lincoln University. This gift makes 
the total amount already given and available 
$50,000, leaving only $10,000 still to be raised. 
It is hoped that this amount will be supplied 
promptly by the generous friends of the in- 
stitution. 


In the World War we had no allies. We were 
not an ally. We had associates and made sep- 
arate peace treaties. Legally, we played our 
own game, hoed our own row, fought our own 
war. 

The 20 nations which owe us war debts or 
post-war debts follow, with the amounts which 
they owe in nearest millions. (When talking 
of billions, why mention cents or dollars?) 


Great Britain ........ $4,747,000,000 
RMSE 8 woo care Geena hare 3,844,000,000 
MOG 6. s Wwedoccaewee 1,933,000,000 
BGI vo oe occ cen ees 437,000,000 
Russia, pre-Soviet ... 232,000 000 
CCT, eae ees 153,000,000 
Czecho-Slovakia ....... 106,000,000 
SOWING oie tesa cbs we ae 59,000,000 
RCO os coe hens dere 42,000,000 
Austria (former enemy, 

fom flame | .6x.ce<-3% 27,000,000 
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BIRD PICTURES FOR 
SCHOOL AND HOME 


BIRD DAY IS COMING. 
are best for bird study. 

Our true-to-life BIRD PICTURES, in natural 
color, are: 

BEAUTIFUL. There is nothing more appro- 
priate for school decoration. They attract at- 
tention wherever displayed, and excite favor- 
able comment. 

EDUCATIVE. Conscientious, progressive 
teachers all over the country are using them, 
not only to add life and beauty to their school 
rooms, but to teach the boys and girls to know, 
protect, and propagate our Song Birds, the 
natural enemies of destructive worms and in- 
sects. Help to save the Song Birds! 

PRACTICAL. They will add color and in- 
terest to your nature study and drawing. 

PUPILS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC. Teachers and 
school authorities recommend them. 

TWO SPECIAL OFFERS. $1.00 will bring 
thirty-five selected bird pictures (Pennsylvania 
or national as desired) in natural color, 7 x 9 
inches, postpaid; 50 cents will hring fifteen. 
We will send list of pictures on request; but 
why delay? I guarantee pictures and selections 
to be highly satisfactory or money back. In 
the pupils co-operate with the 
We will tell 








The spring months 


many schools, 
teacher in buying the pictures. 








Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation fora Profit- 


able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel 
during the summer vacation. Salary 
to start, with all railroad fare paid. 
Interesting work along school lines of- 
fering splendid chance to travel; busi- 
ness training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and work 
longest given preference. Pleasant 
summer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may lead 
to a successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address 


S. L. Weedon & Company 
Dept. 4 7016 Euclid Avenue 














you how. 
J. B. MYERS, Woodbury, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
Bethonia .......6s008 $16,000,000 has decided to hold the annual meeting in 
MEUUNIOR aire gala aisiars. heSioiers 16,000,000 Oakland-San Francisco next summer. The day 
Armenia ............. 14,000,000 session will be held in Oakland and the evening 
MAUR o6c6coisud aos slateceic 9,000,000 sessions in San Francisco. Special provisions 
Re srs vars sctereusheveens 8,000,000 will be made for going from one place to the 
MPM ED areca ove dot vena evec chaise 6,000,000 other. Neither city could by itself care for all 
Hungary (former en- the activities of the Association including the 
emy, for flour) si 2,000,000 International Conference on Education. 
PUIODVRUD. ais. 6.6-er0rsie:eice'e 171,000 ‘ 
A eee ee 30,000 On January 10 a meeting of the Parent- 


Soviet Russia denies its obligation to pay 
old Russia’s debt to us. The other 19 nations 
admit their debts.—Looseleaf Current Events. 


THE American Child Hygiene Association, 
whose special field has been the health of moth- 
ers, infants and pre-school children, and the 
Child Health Organization of America, whose 
activities have been confined largely to chil- 
dren of the school age, have consolidated to 
form the American Child Health Association 
with headquarters in Washington. 

Both of these organizations have done ex- 
cellent work in their respective fields, and are 
to be congratulated on having brought about 
this amalgamation. As any action which 
would bring about a diminution in number of 
the thirty or more health organizations in this 
country should be encouraged, it is hoped that 
other volunteer agencies will see their way 
clear to merge themselves in the American 
Child Health Association, 532 Seventeenth St., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE Executive Committee of the N. E. A. 





Teachers Association was held at Roulette, 
Potter county. This is the second meeting of 
the association which has a membership of 
about fifty. Potter county now has such or- 
ganizations at Austin, Ulysses and Roulette. 


ACCORDING to a report from Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, its 4,138 students repre- 
sent 26 foreign countries and 41 states, in ad- 
dition to Alaska and the District of Columbia. 
The seven states not represented this year are 
Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and Delaware. About 78 per 
cent of the students are Pennsylvanians. Ohio 
comes next, followed by New York, West Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin with comparatively large represen- 
tations. 


SHIPPENSBURG High School holds the cham- 
pionship in football for Cumberland county 
for the season 1922. Games were played with 
high school teams at West Fairview, New 
Cumberland, Gettysburg, Middletown, Car- 
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Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly fifty women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 
other teachers from 





$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 
ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. E11, F. E. COMPTON & CO. - - 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ba Eada Tee [eke Pos [es [me os P ms Poe [css fw [ms ean we fear mn fw Perf ee Pg Ps Paces Pe oaks Pcs Poke Po Poke os Pods Pus os Poke Pods Poke ods Pods ok Pods ok Po 


INNER BRACED Movable Chair Desk 


Guaranteed 10 Years 














The chair is bound together with two invisible sets of con- 
tinuous steel reinforcement rods, which make it exceedingly 
strong and durable. 

Recently purchased by the State Normal Schools at Millers- 
ville, Shippensburg and West Chester; and by the Harrisburg 
School District and others. For further information or quotations, write to 


ROBERTS & MECK 























a HARRISBURG - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
in 3 
nic lisle, Mechanicsburg, also with the Shippens- nity for a few students in every college to earn 
ng burg Normal School Reserves and the Scot- a moderate monthly income as business repre- 
i land Orphans Industrial School. She won all sentatives. 
all the games except the game played with =. AT the centralized school, West Springfield, 
he burg, scoring 316 points to 50 points score f the Parent-Teachers’ Association conducts a 
against her. Mr. Carl W. Baisch, teacher 0 self-supporting cafeteria where the children 
science in the Shippensburg high school, is the ¢an buy warm lunches for a very small sum. 
nt- athletic coach and to him much of the credit The Association also provides a librarian one 
te, is due. afternoon each week. The students have re- 
of MUHLENBERG COLLEGE has 829 teachers en- cently raised $230 to help pay for electric 
of rolled at various centers. Under the direction lights in the school building. The high school 
or- of Isaac Miles Wright, Director of Extension boasts a twelve piece orchestra, two literary 
te. Courses, Muhlenberg is giving particular at- societies and a monthly paper. J. Arthur 
ti tention to the growth of the teacher in service. Johnson is principal. Oma B. Stoner, formerly 
ood THE Educational Digest is now the National of Union City, is a pep producer. 
ad- School Digest with George L. Towne, presi- THE contract for the Brackenridge-Harri- 
ia. dent and manager; Frank A. Weld and J. W. son Township high school calls for a building 
are Searson, editors and C. C. Meyer, circulation to cost $220,000. It will contain 25 classrooms, 
ro- and advertising manager. The business office a gymnasium and auditorium; will be set in a 
per of the new magazine is at 1126 Q Street, Lin- plot containing 7 acres having baseball and 
hio coln, Nebraska. ee a Pes — running track and 
rir. : , acilities for other outdoor activities. This is 
F The American Student, a national, educa- cs , : 
ia, tional, news-magazine, will appear about se of — most ambitious projects in western 
nd, March 1 from its Buffalo office. Edited by men SERS y EVER. 
ind of long experience in press association work Don’T razz visiting basket ball players. 
” and with the co-operation of trained news- It is within the power of referee to penalize 
paper men in more than 130 cities, not only will the home team when spectators hurl unfriendly 
4m- it contain a broad digest of interesting collegi- remarks to players on opposing teams. Besides, 
nty ate and scholastic news but it will give students it is an unsportsmanlike habit. 
rith and scholars an opportunity to make direct This warning comes from Coach Johnny 
lew contribution of material that they regard Ogden. He counsels every Prep. enthusiast not 
‘ar- worth while. There will also be an opportu- to violate the ethics and rules of the game. 
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Why were the Architectural, 
Engineering, and Textile achievements of 
the Egyptian, Peruvian and Babylonian 
Civilizations lost to posterity? 


Many scholars hold that it was due to a . 
lack of universal education. 


Let us make American ideals perpetual 


through education, 


To this end we strive with you toward 
Greater National Progress 


Through 


lucation 


May we help solve your Equipment Problems in your school? 
Write for our Catalogs of Modern 
School Equipment 


ELC 


E LC 


WEY 


W. M. Welch 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Appaiatug 
and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans Street 





Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Of course your team wants support—plenty will hold a Field Day, May 19 at Hopbottom. 


of it. But this must take the form of encour- 
agement rather than expressions of bitterness 
against visiting teams.—Swarthmore Prepara- 
tory School Paper. 


HARTFORD, CONN., with a population of ap- 
proximately 140,000, has the following equip- 
ment for outdoor recreation for children and 
adults: 


Baseball diamonds ........ 25 
WORRIS QOUPUB o0c6o ce sense 20 
Football fiGlds: «0.66000 0800% 6 
Outdoor gymnasiums ...... 2 
Golf, 18-hole courses ...... 1 
Rowling greens ........... 3 


Basketball courts (outdoor) 2 


How many such things has your community? 
In proportion to the population of your com- 
munity, how many such facilities should your 
community possess? 


PENNSYLVANIA was not only well represented 
but signally honored at the Alumni Confer- 
ences held at Columbia University, February 
21, 22 in honor of James Earl Russel’s 25th 
Anniversary as Dean of the Teachers College. 
Among the speakers were Miss Roxanna Steele 
of the Bloomsburg Normal, Dr. J. A. H. Keith 
of the Indiana Normal, Dr. C. E. Broome of 
Philadelphia, Dr. G. H. Reavis of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
of the State Department of Public Instruction. 


authorities 


SUSQUEHANNA County School 





At the recent meeting of the Teachers’ Asso- 


_ Ciation held in Hallstead reports indicated that 


nearly all school districts in the county will be 
represented. It was resolved that efforts be 
directed toward (a) creating a closer bond by 
bringing together patrons, teachers and pupils, 
(b) developing a helpful competitive spirit, 
(c) encouraging health training in the open. 


THE Parent-Teachers’ Association of Bed- 
ford County has raised funds to pay one-half 
the salary of the music supervisor for the 
schools of Everett. The State pays one-half 
the minimum salary of the music supervisor 
for fourth-class districts. 


LAST year the school board of Johnstown in- 
vested $2,500 in band instruments for the 
high school. Classes in the different instru- 
ments are conducted by Harold Odell, Director 
of Music. The band now numbers 68. 


THE State Nor:nal Schools of Indiana, Mans- 
field, Shippensburg and West Chester have 
purchased full sets of band instruments and 
organized bands under the instrumental direc- 
tors who are members of the faculty. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has begun the pre- 
liminary work on a new $300,000 stadium. A 
gymnasium costing $200,000 will also be a part 
of the improvement plan. 


THE Pennsylvania Inter-collegiate Debating 
Association is trying out the English plan of 
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Mortality 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
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having the audience, instead of a limited num- 
ber of judges, decide the winner. This method 
was tried in a recent debate between Penn 
State and North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Although Penn State lost, the debaters de- 
clared the method was fair and just. 


THE marriage of Miss Helen Dodge of the 
Vocational Bureau to Wm. I. Taylor, formerly 
of the Teacher Bureau, was solemnized Feb- 
ruary 3d at the home of Dr. Wm. D. Lewis, 
formerly Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


A NEw course in letter-writing is to be given 
to the Senior Class in the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE death of Clark M. Goomly which oc- 
curred recently at Greensburg removes an edu- 
cator who rendered distinctive service to the 
schools. For many years he was teacher and 
supervisor in the schools of Derry, Blairsville 
and Vandergrift Heights. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE alumni have planned to 
establish a military scholarship as a memorial 
to the men of the institution who gave their 
lives in the World War. A fund is being col- 
lected for the scholarship endowment. 


SCRANTON is planning to open its first Junior 
High School next September. The principal 
was selected last August, put on salary and 


instructed to visit the leading schools of the 
country to familiarize himself with their best 
practices. 

That the most efficient teachers be procured 
a course in Junior High School work covering 
sixteen weeks was organized and is being given 
by members of the Department of Public In- 
struction. J. M. Glass in opening the 
course laid the foundation and outlined the 
plan and procedure. Subject Directors follow, 
presenting their subject matter with its par- 
ticular relation to the Junior High School. 

Allegheny County is giving a_ similar 
course. The combined membership of both 
classes is 400. The idea is unique. It insures 
the 400 enrolled a fruitful course and brings 
them into personal touch with a distinguished 
group of expert educators. The results of this 
innovation will be watched with interest. 


AT a recent performance of an operetta by 
the Coatesville high school, under the direc- 
tion of the supervisors, Mr. and Mrs. F. Russell 
Shenton, music numbers were prepared by the 
department of music; dramatics directed by 
the public speaking department; scenery 
painted by the students of the art department 
who had charge of the stage setting; dances 
taught by the physical education teachers, pro- 
grams printed in the school print shop; the 
stage made by the carpentry classes and the 
wiring by the electrical class. 


RECENT statistics show that 36 Judges in 
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Founded 1873and maintained half acentury 


ALPARAISO UNIVERSIT = by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 29, 1923, and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a 
most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 

advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engi- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and 
Elementary School 
Fully accredited as a standard normal school by the State of Indiana for training teachers. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 

Expenses are the lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once), $5.00. Tuition and other fees, $31.50 
for the term of twelve weeks. Board $42.00 or $54.00 for the term. Rooms $12.00 to $25.00 for the 
term. Board, Room and Tuition for 12 weeks need not exceed $95.00. 

Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. 


HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., President, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Address 











ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Will open June 11, 1923 
Write for circular describing our Summer School, and Normal Course for penmanship teachers 





March, 1923 












and supervisors, leading up to a Four Year Special Penmanship Teachers’ Certificate. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP . - - 


Columbus, Ohio 







































34th Year 


5 oe es GLOBE BLpG. 
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BALTIMORE 
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Pennsylvania courts are graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





BECAUSE they had allowed six pupils, who 
had not been successfully vaccinated, to at- 
tend school in Douglass Twp., Montgomery 
County, four directors were fined ten dollars 
each and costs by Magistrate Clark of Norris- 
town, February 2. 










MEMORIAL windows in honor of students of 
the school who died in the World’s War were 
dedicated in Morrison Hall of North East High 
School, Philadelphia, February 9. 









G. A. McGarvey of the Federal Poard for 
Vocational Education spent Monday, February 
5, in the offices of the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg going over the rec- 
ords and accounts of Vocational Education. 
Mr. McGarvey expressed himself as being very 
well pleased with the work of the Department 
in Vocational Education, 














THE Pennsylvania Conference of Social Wel- 
fare was held at Johnstown, February 8 to 10. 
At a joint session with the State Association 
of Probation and Parole Miss Muriel Brown, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Special Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction and 
Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy, Psychistrist, Bureau 
of Children’s Guidance, New York City, dis- 
cussed the subject of Preventing Delinquency 
in Children. 


-THE midyear class of South High School, 
Pittsburgh, issued a most attractive number 
of The Oriole in January, dedicated to the 
Principal, J. M. McLaughlin. The students 
graduating with high honors are Edmund 
Blackburn and Robert Clemens. The class 
presented “The Charm School” and held a 
senior masquerade to celebrate their gradua- 
tion. 


ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, president emer- 
itus of Yale University, in answering the 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 

326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES: \kweee gy 5 304 ies Bldg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. oe Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL Mgr. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
GEORGE M. HAIGH iT, Mgr. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 


No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


n Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 











SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done 
by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining our 
business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Great Opportunities 


for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


A superior agency for superior people. We register 
only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 














question, What is education? states that it is 
not imparting knowledge but the training of 
youth in methods of work, of attack upon 
problems and of reasoning. He would have 
the teacher guide rather than instruct so as 
to develop self-control, self-initiative and 
self-direction in the pupil. 


Tue Muhlenberg school board granted Wil- 
son G. Sarig leave of absence from the Tem- 
ple school in order that he might serve in the 
1923 legislature. At a farewell dinner the 
teachers and the janitor presented Mr. Sarig 
with a gold eversharp pencil. 


ANNA LYLE, a member of the faculty of the 
Millersville State Normal School from 1873 
to 1919, died February 10 in Lancaster. She 
taught for seven years in the high schools of 
Columbia and Wilkes-Barre before joining the 
normal school faculty, making her period of 
service as a teacher 53 years. 


LANSFORD, Quakertown and Tremont are 
among the school districts that have intro- 
duced music this year. 


BECAUSE of his knowledge of music and his 
ability as a musician Sup. Prin. W. E. Muth 
is supervising the music work in the Pen 


Argyl schools in addition to his regular 
duties. 


PROFESSOR M. J. COSTELLO, Vice Principal 
of the Scranton Technical High School, has 
done a pioneer work in Lackawanna County 
that is attacting the attention of Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. He has organized public 
speaking classes in four centers, made up of 
professional, business and industrial men and 
a large scattering of school teachers. These 
classes have been conducting debates and pub- 
lic speaking exhibitions that have attracted 
audiences numbering as many as 1,500. The 
competitions have resulted in the development 
of the members of the various classes to the 
extent that the demands for Prof. Costello’s 
services are clearly beyond his powers of ac- 
ceptance. Prof. Costello has been engaged to 
do the same type of work at the West Ches- 
ter Summer School of Music. 


FORTY-TWO acres have been purchased on an 
eminence overlooking Beaver as part of a plan 
agreed upon by the trustees for the expansion 
of Beaver College. The enlarged project con- 
templates making Beaver one of the largest 
women’s colleges in the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA leads America in the manu- 
facture of silk according to statistics pre- 
sented by D. G. Dery, of the Dery Silk Cor- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago est salaries, 
If deserving of promotion, they will want you. 
booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 


March, 1923 


Our clients are the best schools 
and colleges and pay the high- 


Send for new 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 
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Pathfinder The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 


Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
a Tells story of world’s news in interesting, 
National Pathfinder. 


It is the Ford of the school world. 
understandable way. You will like the 


: There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weekly:™<4 or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 
questions and is a mine of information. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 


15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 


circular and rate for school club subscriptions. 


Ask for special current events 
Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





OUR FREE SERVICE 





manual. 
fee of ten dollars. 


in teaching the Mechanicsand Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 





free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions, 


THE PALMER METHOD PLANWhen followed exactly, 


leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and social life. 





PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. 


conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 





Thus, it 


Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 





attention of modern educators. 


Follow immediately the Palmer Method 


Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly 


gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly in- 
creased quantities, because they 





offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


$0 Irving Place, New York City. 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore, 





poration, at a luncheon in New York re- 
cently. “40 per cent of the total volume of 
the entire silk industry of the United States 
is produced in this state,” he declared, “and 
Pennsylvania contains 60 per cent of the 
spindles now operating in America.” 


A RECENT survey of 1,000 industrial plants 
in Philadelphia showed that 8,000 apprentices 
are needed. Vocational classes are being 
rapidly formed in the city schools to meet this 
demand. 


MUHLENBERG College is another Pennsyl- 
vania institution whose growth has been such 
that expansion becomes necessary. A million 
dollar drive, launched at a recent dinner in 
Allentown, has for its objective the erection 
of a library, science building and a gym- 
nasium. A friend has bequeathed a fund for 
the erection of a chapel. These will give the 
Allentown College a group of buildings that 
will not only be beautiful from an architec- 
tural standpoint but will relieve the conges- 
tion incident to the present large enrollment. 
Muhlenberg’s resident day, Saturday and 
—" classes are approaching the 1,000 
mark. 


THE John B. Stetson Junior High School, 
one of a number planned for Philadelphia, 
was dedicated on February 7. 


Wm. CONRAD ROENTGEN, discoverer of the 


X-ray, died at his home in Munich on Febru- 
ary 10. During the year (1895) that he made 
known to the world his great discovery he was 
awarded the Nobel prize in physics. 


COATESVILLE caused 60 aliens, representing 
twelve nationalities, to take the first step to- 
ward citizenship on the first day of its “Every 
Resident a Citizen” campaign. This is effec- 
tive Americanization work. 


AT a Lincoln party given at the Century 
Club in Scranton under the auspices of the 
Americanization division of the club, 350 
young men and women of foreign birth were 
in attendance. Much interest was manifested 
by the Americans-in-the-making in the cake 
baking contest and the musical and literary 
program. Americanization is making rapid 
strides in Lackawanna County. 


. “ONE of the most difficult problems our edu- 
cational institutions have to face,” said J. T. 
Cortelyou, Director of Public Safety, to the 
Home and School League of Philadelphia at 
its last meeting, “is the fact that the efforts 
of teachers to instill a love of America and 
belief in her institutions in the hearts of their 
pupils are frequently counteracted by the de- 
structive ideas received in the home from par- 
ents who have no conception of American 
ideals.” This is too true and shows that 
adult education and home education are prob- 
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The LEOPARD cannot change his spots 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


CAN 
change 
the Bull’s Eye of 
Tinted Construction Paper 


If you love beautiful, luscious, 
glowing, vibrant color— 
DO NOT BUY YOUR 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
UNTIL 





Ask us for our Sample Book 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Arch at Seventeenth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. L. NARAMORE, Manager 








SIMMONS COLLEGE 
BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS 


January 18, 1921 


Messrs. Newson & Company, 
73 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


WEBSTER’S 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 
EXPRESSION 


is a very sensible book. I am especial- 
ly pleased that some one has at last 
recognized the reciprocity of speaking 
and writing. The treatment of the 
sentence (by ear and eye training) is 
particularly good. 


Very truly yours, 
ROBERT W. GAY 
Professor of English 


























lems that must be met in the program of 
Americanization. 


THE senior class at a meeting on February 
7 voted-to ask the authorities to install the 
honor system in all examinations hereafter at 
Lafayette College. 


FRANCE has undertaken to revive the old 
Greek ideal of harmonious physical and men- 
tal development. Measures are to be taken 
that will tend to eliminate “the fierce athletic 
competition, so prevalent in America” and re- 
place it with competition that will be local and 
communal. France’s plan is to have every 
town and village offer its candidate for the 
laurel wreath, in the ancient Greek style, both 
in representation of physical prowess and cul- 
tural competition such as arts, letters and 
philosophy. 


ATTRACTING much attention at the recent 
Farm Products Show were demonstrations by 
vocational boys and girls. Boys from the vo- 
cational school in South Middleton Township, 
Cumberland County, demonstrated the Bab- 
cock milk test; Arthur Walters from West- 
moreland County demonstrated his methods of 
feeding and care of hens by which he received 
3,601 eggs from 100 hens from October 15 to 
January 1. Girls from the Lower Paxton 
Vocational. School and the South Middleton 
Vocational School demonstrated methods of 
soap-making and detecting fillers in silk and 
wool, Girls from Palmyra High School showed 


home activities taught in vocational schools 
and gave the public an opportunity to test 
their art, for they made baking powder bis- 
cuits and served over 5,000 farmers and their 
wives. The Department of Public Instruction 
featured a map of Pennsylvania showing the 
location of each project carried on by boys 
studying agriculture in vocational schools. On 
each side were panels representing the dif- 
ferent phases of activities in vocational schools 
—namely, home making, academic subjects, 
community activities and agriculture. On 
tables in front were dresses, woodwork, agri- 
cultural produce and canned goods. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 


Translator, $1,000-$1,600. Mar. 7. | 

Asst. Economist, $2,000-$2,500. Mar. 7. 

Structural Engineer, $2,000. Mar. 7-8. 

Entomologist, $1,000-$1,400. Mar. 7. 

Linotype Machinist, 80 cts. an hr. Mar. 7. 

Radio Inspector, $1,800-$2,200. Mar. 7. 

Radio Engineer, $4,000-$5,000. May 1. 

Asst. Radio Engineer, $2,000-$3,000. May 1. 

Chemist, $3,000-$5,000. Mar. 27. 

Asst. Chemist, $1,600-$2,000. Mar. 27. 

Contact Representative, $1,800-$2,400. Mar. 
13. 

Marketing Specialists, $2,400-$4,000. Apr. 
30. 
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LET ME PREPARE YOUR NEXT 
LESSON IN CURRENT EVENTS 


I'll give you an organized lesson 
I’ll select sky-line topics 

I'll provide questions 

I’ll interest your pupils 

I’ll save your time 

I’ll make review easy 


My name is 


LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


“It is the best going.”” Frank A. Rexford, 
director of civics, New York City. “It sys- 
tematizes the study of current events.” Prin. 
F. G. Stevenson, Dubuque, lowa. ‘Best of all, 
they can be filed and reviewed.” Edith L. 
Hoyle, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“It makes current events the most interesting 
period of all;”’ “It has taught us to read news- 
papers;” “It furnishes questions, and answers 
in geography, history, and civics,’’ write pupil 
users. 

Just use the blank below for next week’s current events lesson 


a ee Se 
Looseleaf Current Topics, 

Dept. P, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 

Prepare my next lesson in current events for me 
free of charge. 





March, 1923 


Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largesi 
makers of Crayons 
Wiaier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 
v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 











“Keeping well more vital than getting well’’ 


LIPPINCOTT’S HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How 


BROADHURST—AIl Through the Day the 
Mietiter Geese WY. 6... .ccceccccsce W5e 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to young 
children the most important principles of healthful 
living. Beautifully illustrated and artistically 
decorated. 


JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little 
k 68c 


For Third and Fourth Grades 

Considered the best method for teaching children 

the most important truths of hygienic living and 

sanitation. Used extensively with excellent results 

as basic text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 

supplementary reacer. 

HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene 
and Health. (Brand new series of 
three books for grades IV to VIII 
inclusive.) 

Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body.... 80e 

Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
on ee Cre ree 88c 

Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene. .$1.12 

Every chapter ends with Things to Do, Things to Remem- 

ber, and Things to Think About. 

BROADHURST—Home and Community 
PD “acvacbecndvesokescobweseee $2.50 
For High School, Home Economic Classes 

and the Individual 

A textbook of personal and public health pre- 

senting a veritable mine of information Fills a 

long-felt need. 

Liberal terms of Introduction. Write for Information. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square - 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - Chicago, Illinois 











More Adoptions 


for 


The. Webster Histories 


Webster’s Early European 
History 








Webster’s Modern European 
History 
have been adopted by the state of 


VIRGINIA 
Webster’s World History 


has been adopted by the city of 
PITTSBURGH 





A Webster Book for Every Course 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


231-245 W. 39th St. New York City 
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NEW HORACE MANN READERS 


New Primer New First Reader 


New material in the form of cumulative stor- 
ies, fables, animal lore and American Indian leg- 
€ nds, illustrated with colored pictures. Teacher's 
editions contain text and daily lesson plans. 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 
HISTORIES 


The Makers of America 
A New Biographical History (5th Grade) 


Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings (6th Grade) 


Elementary American History 
and Government Revised to date (7th and 8th Grades) 


Make a personal and dramatic appeal and fos- 
ter a real love of history. Authentic, impartial 
and inspiring. Maps and illustrations remark- 
ably clear; questions and pronouncing lists; 
teachers’ helps. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
55 Fifth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 








HOME ECONOMICS 


For the Grades and Junior 
High Schools 


The LATEST, SIMPLEST 
BEST TEXTBOOK 
is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book— 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and 
Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 


Abundant laboratory practice 
Project plan 
Published in 1921 Mailing price, $1.40 
Adopted as the basal text for the public schools of 


INDIANA, NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, S. CAROLINA 
N.CAROLINA, LOUISIANA, and WEST VIRGINIA 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














LEDERER’S DRAWING MADE EASY 


A Complete Course in Drawing for $2.00 





of $2.00. 


In the 35 chapters of Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy, you 
get the practical equivalent of 35 lessons of a correspond- 
ence course in drawing, and all for the relatively small sum 


Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is designed especially for 
those who want to know the. fundamental principles of 
drawing and how to teach drawing. 
cover such subjects as outlines for beginners—perspective, 
light and shade, principles of composition, foreshortening, 
expression and emotion, action drawing, drawing pictures 
of people and animals, drawing from nature, geometrical 
forms, pen and ink drawing, water coloring, cartooning, 


Its chapters or lessons 











clay modeling, paper cutting and folding, and many other 
similar subjects. Drawing Made Easy contains more than 
1000 illustrations. 


As its name implies, Drawing Made Easy teaches the 
easiest way to get results. If you want to learn how to 
draw, or if you need help in teaching others how to draw, 
you will find Lederer’s Drawing Made Easy is just what 
you want, and remember the price is but $2.00. Further, 





it is sold on the money back basis—that is, if you are not satisfied, your money will be 


refunded if the book is returned promptly. 





HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NEW BOOKS 


Halleck’s History of Our Country 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History 
of American Literature,” and “New English Literature” 


596 PaGEs ILLUSTRATED Price $1.60 


WEALTH of concrete, interesting incidents makes the history of our 

country presented here seem amazingly real. The book emphasizes 

especially the life, progress, and industries of the people and gives those 
facts which are necessary for all our youth to know in order to become good 
American citizens. 

The teaching material at the ends of the chapters includes summaries for 
review, references for teachers, and under “Activities” various kinds of work for 
pupils, project problems, ete. The illustrations, both black and colored, have 
been selected with unusual care; the maps, all new, are well-chosen and adequate. 


9 oS 
Place’s Second Year Latin 
By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Professor of Latin, 
Syracuse University, Author of “Beginning Latin” 
596 PAGES ILLUSTRATED Price $1.68 
HIS book bridges the gap between First Year Latin and the reading of 
Caesar. The introductory lessons lay stress on the syntactical principles 
not covered in First Year Latin, which need to be known by the student. 
Each chapter of this part ends with an easy Latin story applying the principles 
taught. The “Training Camp” provides an intensive study of the first twenty 
chapters of Caesar’s Gallic War, which so well prepares the pupil for reading 
the Caesar text that he has but little difficulty when he takes it up. 


In the main part of the book the most significant portions of the text are 
selected for translation; and these are united by English summaries and trans- 
lations of the intervening passages. “The Argonauts” is given at the end. There 
are notes, an historical introduction, tables of inflections, summary of Latin syn- 
tax, and vocabularies. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Is our State program of education a good one and adequate to 
meet the needs of the State? Answer: YES. See page 6. 


2. Is our State Department of Public Instruction properly organ- 
ized and manned? Answer: YES. See page 10. 


3. Is.our State program costing too much? Answer: NO. See 
page 11. 

4. Are we paying too much or too little for public education? 
Answer: WE ARE PAYING TOO LITTLE. See page 12. 


5. Can we afford not to raise the money requisite to carry out our, 
State program of education? Answer: NO, WE CANNOT. 


See page 14. 





























Survey of the State Program of Education 
in Pennsylvania 


To the Executive Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association: 

HE Committee that submits this report 
T was authorized by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at a meeting in Harrisburg, No- 
vember 4, 1922. The purpose of the Council 
was to obtain for the teachers of Pennsylvania, 
99% of whom are members of the Association, 
an unbiased professional judgment of the value 
and effectiveness of the present State program 
of education in meeting the educational needs 
of the State. It was thought best, in the re- 
alization of this purpose, that the Committee 
should be composed of educators chosen from 
outside the State, who could, for this reason, 
consider the problem without local prejudice. 


The Problem 


The problem set for the Committee by the 
Executive Council may be stated as follows: 


1. Is the State program of education in Penn- 
sylvania a good one and adequate to meet 
the needs of the State? 

2. Is the State Department of Education prop- 
erly organized and manned? 

3. Is the State Department of Education cost- 
ing too much? 

4. Is the State paying too much or too little 
for public education? 

5. Can the State afford not to raise the money 
requisite to carry out the present State 
program of education? 


Plan of the Report 


The Committee has decided to make a very 
brief report, presenting its conclusions and 
recommendations without attempting to set 
forth in detail the facts and arguments on 
which they are based. 
reasons: First, the report is prepared by spe- 
cial request for the teachers of the State, who 
are already familiar with the essential facts 
and desire merely to get the judgment of the 
Committee as to the value of the present State 
program of education and the soundness of the 
policies on which it is based. Second, it is de- 
sired that the report be made accessible as 
early as possible to all teachers and school 
officials of the State, and that, for this reason, 


It does this for two. 


it be presented in such form as will permit of 
its publication in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
Sources of Information 

With the exception of Commissioner Smith 
of Massachusetts, who came on later, the Com- 
mittee spent the week of January 8-15 in Har- 
risburg in a first hand study of the facts. Su- 
perintendent Finegan, having been informed 
of the intention of the Committee, very kindly 
retained at Harrisburg for that week the lead- 
ing members of his staff to facilitate the work 
of bringing together the necessary informa- 
tion. Every type of material in the possession 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
was placed at the disposal of the Committee. 
This consisted, among other things, of the 
records of the Department, the school laws 
of the State, the reports of the congresses 
called by Dr. Finegan to assist him in formu- 
lating the policies and setting up the present 
program of education and the various reports, 
courses of study, public addresses and other 
documents issued by the Department in carry- 
ing out the program. The’ Committee held 
several conferences with Dr. Finegan and with 
his subject directors and heads of divisions. 
It was also given full opportunity to study 
intimately the organization and personnel of 
the Department, the scope and character of its 
work, its relation to local school authorities, 
the expenses incurred in its operation, the 
amount of State aid distributed through it to 
local communities, the methods by which this 
is done and the statistical and other informa- 
tion necessary to a proper understanding of 
the educational situation in the State, both 
before and after the present program was in- 
troduced. The Committee, therefore, has in 
its possession ample information on which to 
base valid judgments in answer to the ques- 
tions submitted to it by the Executive Council. 


Treatment of the Problem 


The essence of the problem set for the Com- 
mittee is contained in the following question: 
Is the present State program of education a 
good one and adequate to meet the needs of 
the State? The answer is affirmative. The 
program is an excellent one and it is adequate 
to meet the educational needs of the State. It 
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is not, however, a perfect program, nor is it 
complete. It can and should be improved, but 
the changes needed do not alter it in any vital 
way, nor do they require any interference with 
its effective operation. They are really implied 
in the policy on which the program is based 
and form a part of the plan of the State De- 
partment of Education for the further exten- 
sion and improvement of this program. 


The Program 


But what is the program? What are the 
educational needs which it is supposed to 
meet? and, How fully and successfully does it 
meet these needs? The program has three es- 
sential features: The determination of an edu- 
cational policy considered best for Pennsyl- 
vania, the partial embodiment of this policy in 
the school legislation of 1921 and the organized 
effort led by the State Department of Educa- 
tion to make this and previously enacted but 
hitherto unenforced legislation effective in the 
improvement of education in the State. The 
program, is, therefore, a matter of policy, of 
legislation and of administration and must be 
judged in these three respects. In forming 
such a judgment one must also consider the 
conditions that had to be met when the pro- 
gram was adopted, the effectiveness of the 
means and methods employed to meet these 
conditions, the wisdom and practical character 
of the objectives set up, and the actual results 
thus far achieved. 

From all these points of view the program 
is to be strongly commended for the following 
reasons: 

1. It is fundamental. It deals with the 
recognized essentials of State education, and 
includes nothing that can be considered fad- 
distic. At the same time, it does not prevent 
any local community from adding to the cur- 
ricula anything that it chooses provided these 
essentials required by the State are first taken 
care of. 

2. It is sound in theory. It is in harmony 
with the best present day thought and experi- 
ence in State education. The principles on 
which it is based are everywhere accepted at 
the present time where progressive work is 
being done. 

3. It is readily adaptable to changing con- 
ditions and needs. It is not based on an inflex- 
ible conception of State education, but con- 
tains within itself the possibilities of growth 
and improvement. The same method by which 
it was adopted can and should be used to keep 


it adjusted to any new conditions and needs 
that may arise. 

4. Itis based on the educational history and 
present needs of Pennsylvania. The best tra- 
ditions of the State have not been ignored. 
The program has been rationally developed. It 
has not arisen suddenly out of an ill-advised 
theory of State education, nor has it been 
brought in from the outside and arbitrarily 
imposed on the schools of the State. It is 
distinctly a program for Pennsylvania, in the 
framing of which the best wisdom and experi- 
ence of the State were earnestly sought and 
utilized. 

5. It provided for the progressive improve- 
ment of education in the State. It takes ac- 
count of future possibilities and needs and sets 
up a reasonable goal far enough in advance to 
stimulate and encourage sustained effort. It 
is a rational and workable attempt to restore 
Pennsylvania to that place among the States 
in the matter of public education which she 
formerly held and to which her wealth and the 
character of her population justly entitle her. 

6. It is a definite attempt to equalize the 
opportunities and the burden of public edu- 
cation throughout the State. Though not 
wholly successful in this respect and capable 
of further improvement, it is far in advance 
of the program which it replaced, as will be 
shown later in this report, and is one of the 
best approximations of the ideal distribution of 
burden and opportunity in State education to 
be found in practical operation anywhere in 
the United States. 

7. It recognizes the right co-operative rela- 
tionship between State and local communities 
in the administration and support of the 
schools. Education is now everywhere recog- 
nized in the United States as primarily a func- 
tion of the State. This is shown by legisla- 
tive action in all the States, and by numerous 
court decisions. Nowhere, however, is the local 
community relieved of all responsibility in the 
administration and support of its own schools. 


In Pennsylvania the authority and responsi- 


bility for the maintenance of minimum stand- 
ards of education guaranteed by law to all 
children of the State are centralized, as they 
should be, in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Experience shows that in no other way 
can these standards be uniformly and _ eco- 
nomically maintained throughout the State. At 
the same time, the right and responsibility of 
local communities and the need of encouraging 
them to exceed State requirements wherever 
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this can be done are recognized and provided 
for. 

8. It has the cordial approval and support 
of the educational leaders of the State. 
It is, in fact, their program because 
it is based on the conclusions reached 
and the recommendations made by them 
at the congresses which were held by Dr. 
Finegan for this purpose. The program, is, 
therefore, an approximate realization of what 
they, in their most intimate knowledge of the 
schools, considered most desirable for Penn- 
sylvania. They have had a share in determin- 
ing the program, are familiar with its under- 
lying policy, have been from the first well ac- 
quainted with what it is intended to accom- 
plish, and believe that the goals set up are not 
only desirable but are also possible of attain- 
ment. There is little wonder, therefore, that 
the leading educational organizations of the 
State have strongly endorsed the program. 
Among these are The Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, The Association of College 
Presidents, the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association, the Association of School 
Board Secretaries, the Department of County 
Superintendence, the Department of District 
Superintendence and the School Directors As- 
sociations of numerous counties of the State. 
With such support as this even a less worthy 
program could hardly fail of a large measure 
of sugcess. 

9. Lastly, the program is getting results. 
Though it has heen in operation for less than 
three years, the net result thus far has been 
an educational development, which, consider- 
ing the time involved and the extent to which 
it has beneficially influenced all types of schools 
and aroused the general interest in public edu- 
cation of both the teaching profession and the 
people of the State is without a parallel in 
the history of American education. 

The whole problem has been attacked in a 
rational and practical way. The educational 
conditions and needs of the State were first 
thoroughly and critically studied. Those who 
were most competent to do this were called 
to assist in the preparation of the program. 
Among these were business and professional 
men as well as educators so that every legiti- 
mate interest mightbe considered and no worthy 
claim overlooked. Suggestions for improve- 
ment from any source were carefully weighed, 
and when found sufficiently important were 
incorporated in the program. The educational 
crisis which Pennsylvania was facing called 


for heroic measures and such measures were 
taken. At the same time it was clearly recog- 
nized that the situation could not be corrected 
at once, that the plan decided upon must 
cover a period of years and that matters that 
were of the most vital importance must have 
first attention. 


Conditions to Be Met 

Among the more serious conditions that had 
to be met, attention is called to the following: 
During the preceding quarter of a century, 
the State had made progress in education. 
This fact must not be overlooked. The efforts 
to improve the schools had borne fruit, and 
the educators of the period in general were 
worthy servants of the State. 

Nevertheless, Pennsylvania had fallen rap- 
idly behind many other States of the Union 
in the progress of education. As judged by 
the ten essentials on which the study of State 
School Systems was made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Pennsylvania held tenth place 
in 1890, fifteenth in 1900, sixteenth in 
1910 and _ twenty-first in 1918 in the 
general excellence of its public School 
System. This comparison was based upon 
such important matters as the average 
length of the school year, the percentage of 
attendance, the qualifications and salaries of 
teachers, the development of high school fa- 
cilities, and the expenditures per pupil and per 
capita on public education. The State stood 
twenty-fourth in 1918 in the percentage of 
her school population attending school daily, 
twenty-first in the average number of days at- 
tended by each child of legal school age, twenty- 
fifth in the average annual expenditures per 
child, and twenty-ninth in the ratio of high 
school attendance to total attendance. 


Attendance 

The attendance law of the State was not 
generally enforced. The methods employed 
under local supervision failed to keep the chil- 
dren in school. Moreover, the law provided 
that in districts of the fourth class pupils over 
twelve years of age might be excused from 
school three-tenths of the time for domestic 
or farm service. There was also in many parts 
of the State local sentiment against the en- 
forcement of attendance. Consequently the 
average daily attendance in 1919 for the entire 
State was about seventy-four per cent. One 
child in every four who should have been in 
school was absent every day throughout the 
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school year, and of the total enrollment of 
1,800,000 children at least 450,000 were con- 
tinually out of school,—a number more than 
equal to the total enrollment of Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia combined. 

The loss in morale and in the general ef- 
fectiveness of instruction due to this excessive 
absence and irregularity of attendance repre- 
sents a waste of educational effort of the most 
serious character. Besides, there was a finan- 
cial loss of more than fifteen million dollars 
per annum from state and local funds for the 
support of education; for it cost practically 
as much to operate the schools with twenty- 
six per cent of the children absent as it would 
have cost had those children been in school. 
Proper co-operation of local school agencies 
with the State Department of Education, sup- 
ported by effective supervision of the health of 
school children and the sanitation of school 
buildings, should have secured an average 
daily attendance of at least ninety per cent. 
Within one year after the present program of 
education went into operation the average daily 
attendance in rural Pennsylvania was in- 
creased nearly 10 per cent, thus saving to the 
State in fourth class districts alone nearly 
$1,500,000 on its annual school investment. 


Length of School Year 

The school year, especially in fourth class 
districts was only seven months. This fact, 
combined with poor attendance, brought about 
the unfortunate result that the children of 
Pennsylvania who were from six to twelve 
years of age were spending less than ten per 
cent of their total waking time.in school each 
year, and those from twelve to sixteen years 
slightly more than eight per cent. Examina- 
tion of the records of attendance in all the 
rural schools of the State for the period from 
1910 to 1919 shows that the average attend- 
ance of children from six to twelve years of 
age was less than one hundred nine days and 
of those from twelve to sixteen years of age 
only eighty-nine days. 

Qualifications of Teachers 

The standards for the preparation and cer- 
tification of teachers were also exceedingly 
low. Approximately 175,000 children repre- 
senting a total population of more than 1,000,- 
000 people living for the most part in rural 
districts, were being taught in 1918 by teachers 
who had no more than an elementary school 
education, no professional training, and the 
majority of them no teaching experience. 


Nearly 600,000 children also living chiefly in 
rural communities and in districts of the third 
and fourth classes were being taught by teach- 
ers who had not had more than a high school 
education. Practically half of the teachers of 
the State had had no professional training 

except what they had gained through practical © 
experience. Of those who were supervised by 
county superintendents, 23 per cent were new 
teachers without experience, and only 31 per 
cent had had any normal school training. 
39 per cent of the teachers of one room rural 
schools had never attended high school, 32 
per cent were without teaching experience, 
only 38 per cent had taught in the same po- 
sition the preceding year, and only 15 per cent 
were normal school graduates. In the cities of 
the State, 37 per cent had had normal school 
training, and only 11 per cent were college 
graduates. The annual turnover among the 
teachers of the State was approximately 5,000, 
which together with the additional positions 
that had to be filled on account of the natural 
growth of the school population made it nec- 
essary to place approximately 6,000 new teach- 
ers.in the schools of the State each year. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Low salaries and inadequate facilities for 
the training of teachers were the two causes 
chiefly responsible for this unfortunate condi- 
tion. 

For more than a quarter of a century prior 
to 1919 the average monthly salaries of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania had been lower than 
the average for the United States as a whole, 
and increasingly so as the period advanced. 
For men, the average was 8 per cent below 
that for the United States in 1888 and 24 per 
cent below in 1916. For women, this average 
was 13 per cent below in 1888 and 32 per cent 
below in 1916. In the year 1918 the average 
annual salary of all the teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools of the State was only $388.00. 
In the cities, as shown by the report of the 
Committee on salaries of the National Edu- 
cation Association prepared for 1913 salaries 
were lower than for cities of the same size 
throughout the United States, and much lower 
than those of New York and New Jersey. Su- 
perintendents in both small and large cities 
were also paid less than the average for such 
positions in the United States, Pennsylvania 
ranking thirty-ninth among the States in this 
respect. Under these conditions it was but 
natural that many of the best teachers and 
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superintendents could not be kept in the State 
and that often even the most promising gradu- 
ates of the state normal schools, though trained 
at the expense of Pennsylvania, were induced 
to leave without serving the schools of the 
State because of more attractive salaries and 
more favorable conditions for professional ad- 
vancement elsewhere. 

The normal schools were wholly inadequate 
to meet this situation. In spite of poor equip- 
ment, inadequate support and unorganized co- 
operative effort, these schools had during their 
long career rendered valuable service to the 
State, having supplied it with many of its best 
teachers, but the poor salaries and low stand- 
ing of the teaching profession in the State 
made it impossible to attract to these schools 
a sufficient number of students of good ability 
and adequate preparation, or to maintain 
proper standards of admission or of gradua- 
tion. This would have been true even if the 
normal schools had been well equipped and 
adequately supported, but they were not. They 
were established at first as private institutions 
of academic grade, and were not taken over 
and controlled by the State until 1911. From 
that time until the present program was 
adopted they were very poorly supported, the 
State paying only a tuition fee of $60 per 
annum for students over 17 years of age who 
signified their intention of teaching. This fee 
was increased to $80 in 1919 and the appropria- 
tion of $10,000 per annum to each of the nor- 
mal schools for maintenance was also author- 
ized. Nothing, however, was provided for the 
erection and equipment of new buildings or 
for the reconstruction and repair of old ones. 
Many of the buildings were consequently out 
of repair, uninviting and unsanitary, and few, 
if any, of them were of fire proof or fire resis- 
tive construction. 


Meeting the Conditions 

Here, then, were the primary problems of 
the new program of education. It was recog- 
nized by those who were responsible for this 
program that an indispensable requirement of 
any school system is an adequately equipped 
teacher in every classroom and for every school 
child, and that such teachers cannot be secured 
in sufficient number to meet the requirements 
of the State without providing salaries suf- 
ficient to command their services. Either the 
salaries paid must be enough higher than those 
of other States to rob them of a sufficient num- 
ber of well-qualified teachers, or, what is really 


more economical and certainly more ethical, 
adequate facilities for the training of teachers 
must be provided by the State itself. 

Another indispensable requirement of a good 
school system is competent leadership in edu- 
cation in every community. Without this even 
a well-trained teaching staff will be relatively 
inefficient. Such leadership cannot be supplied 
unless the salaries of superintendents, super- 
visors and principals are high enough for this 
purpose. Failure to secure and hold such lead- 
ership is certainly not economy. It has been 
said that Pennsylvania had been securing in 
her school system under the above conditions 
just what she had been paying for. This, how- 
ever, is not true, for the overhead expense of 
a large school system is the same whether the 
staff employed is competent or incompetent. 
The saving of money by not spending it for 
necessary expert service in the classroom or 
in administrative and supervisory positions is 
not economy but actual extravagance. 

A better school attendance was also recog- 
nized as a prime necessity. It was obvious 
folly to call upon the State for more money for 
the extension and improvement of the schools 
without providing effective means in the State 
Department of Education for guaranteeing, 
through the enforcement of attendance, that 
the children of the State would actually receive 
the benefits of such increased appropriations. 


School Laws of 1921 

To meet these conditions, the School Laws 
of 1921 were so framed as to provide: (1) for 
raising the standard qualifications of teachers; 
(2) for establishing a higher schedule of sal- 
aries; (3) for adding to the support of the 
normal schools, increasing their facilities and 
improving their work; (4) for increasing the 
length of the school term, especially in fourth 
class districts; (5) for re-enforcing compul- 
sory school attendance; (6) for establishing 
State aid to local communities for the main- 
tenance of new and higher standards, basing 
such aid upon the principle that those dis- 
tricts least able to bear the burden should be 
most generously supported; (7) for establish- 
ing a budget system in every school district 
thereby putting school finances throughout the 
State on a business-like basis; (8) for en- 
couraging, but not requiring, the consolida- 
tion of rural schools through the provision of 
State aid for transportation and a fixed allow- 
ance for every school closed for this purpose; 
and (9) for centralizing and unifying State 
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school administration by abolishing the State 
Board of Education and the ‘College and Uni- 
versity Council, and creating in their place the 
State Council of Education. 


The effective administration of those laws 
through co-operation of the State Department 
of Education with the educational leaders of 
the State and with local school agencies is 
rapidly restoring Pennsylvania to its proper 
place in the front rank of American States in 
public education. 


Results of Program 


One of the finest evidences of the success of 
the program is the remarkable response of the 
teachers of the State to the new demands for 
improved qualifications. For nine weeks dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1922, more than 
twenty-five thousand teachers attended sum- 
mer schools, taxing the colleges and normal 
schools of the State to their utmost capacity 
to accommodate them. Fully one-third of the 
45,000 teachers of the State are attending ex- 
tension courses on Saturdays and after school 
hours during the present school year. The 
remarkable fact that nearly sixty per cent of 
the entire corps attended summer schools and 
spent every dollar of their increase of salary, 
and sometimes more, for professional improve- 
ment is a magnificent tribute to the fine pro- 
fessional spirit of the teachers of Pennsylva- 
nia. Nothing at all approximating this has 
ever occurred before in State education. It 
cannot be too highly commended or too greatly 
appreciated by the people of the State. 

The fact that the teachers of the State, 
through their State Association, a professional 
organization to which more than 99 per cent 
of them belong, should order at their own ex- 
pense, a survey of the present State program 
of education that they may know whether or 
not their efforts in behalf of the children are 
being wisely directed, also sets a new profes- 
sional standard in State education and among 
teachers’ organizations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of Penn- 
sylvania will fail to give most cordial support 
to the leadership and the program of education 
that has called forth such a response when 
they have come to understand fully what is 
being, and will continue to be, accomplished 
for the children of the State. 


Is the State Department of Education 
properly organized and manned? The Com- 
mittee’s answer to this question is also affirma- 








tive. The present organization is a good one. 
It is, however, capable of improvement. This 
fact is apparent to no one more than Superin- 
tendent Finegan. As a consequence of the con- 
ditions which had to be met in setting up the 


present State Program of Education, the com- 


plete reorganization of the Department in full 
harmony with the new demands that would be 
made upon it, was delayed until the more ur- 
gent needs of the State school system could be 
provided for. This was done for three reasons: 
(1) The magnitude of the State school prob- 
lem was such as to require a considerable 
period of time to accomplish its satisfactory 
solution. As already pointed out, it was nec- 
essary that such a solution must be a progres- 
sive achievement. (2) The need of remedial 
effort was more important and far more urgent 
in other parts of the system; and (8) it was 
obvious that the most desirable and efficient 
form of organization of the Department was 
dependent upon the new and somewhat unusual 
demands made upon it by the new program of 
education. These demands could not be fully 
determined in advance of the actual operation 
of the program. 

The present organization of the Depart- 
ment is, therefore, mainly but not wholly, 
determined by legislation enacted prior to 1921, 
and is in some of its features a form worked 
out to meet the needs that have arisen in the 
gradual evolution of the State school system. 
It is similar in these respects to the plan of 
organization that has been found best in other 
States. However, the Subject Directors in- 
cluded in the personnel of the Department are 
not commonly found as a part of the State 
organization elsewhere, but are provided for 
in harmony with the new conception of the 
function of the State Department involved in 
the present program and with! the urgent need 
for this type of service in the schools of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The underlying principle which has deter- 
mined the reorganization of the Department 
thus far, and will doubtless control its further 
development, is the same as that which has 
determined the form of administrative and su- 
pervisory organization that has been found 
through long experience to be most satisfactory 
in city school systems. It provides not only 
for effective school administration, but also for 
the supervision and improvement of instruc- 
tion. In the State Department of Pennsylva- 
nia, therefore, three types of service are recog- 
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nized: (1) The definition of policies for the 
improvement of the schools of the State and 
the presentation of these policies to the legis- 
lature for the legal authority to put them into 
effect; (2) The administrative enforcement of 
school legislation: and (3) the rendering of ex- 
pert professional service in the supervision of 
school work in any part of the State where 
such service is needed and requested by local 
school authorities. 

In all of these respects there is abundant 
evidence that the Department is rendering un- 
usually efficient service. It is extremely fortu- 
nate in those of its staff who have been chosen 
for each type of service. In all cases, men 
and women have been selected because of their 
fitness for the special lines of work in which 
they are employed and because of their achieve- 
ments in these lines. They are in almost every 
case men and women of such outstanding abil- 
ity and professional equipment as to command 
as they should the respect and confidence of 
teachers and school officials throughout the 
State. The desirability and economy of em- 
ploying such persons are evident. The salar- 
ies which the Department has been able to pay 
and the opportunities for increased profession- 
al service which it offers, have proved sufficient 
thus far to secure this type of men and women. 
The Department has not, however, been able to 
hold many of its strongest members because 
of the call to higher positions and better sal- 
aries elsewhere. During the last three years 
14 per cent of its members have been lost in 
this way. Such latitude should be granted to 
the State Superintendent of Instruction in de- 
termining the salaries of the staff as would 
enable him to prevent this serious loss in the 
efficiency of the Department. 

The subject directors have been of great 
service in promoting a professional spirit 
among the teachers of the State and in stimu- 
lating the improvement of instruction. They 
are rendering assistance where it is most 
needed and most effective and their ser- 
vices are constantly demanded not only by 
the smaller towns and rural districts but also 
by the larger cities of the State. No state 
or city school system can be highly efficient, 
no matter how well organized and equipped it 
may be from an administrative point of view, 
if it fails to provide sufficient help in the class 
room where the real work of the system must 
be done. The State Department of Pennsyl- 
vania is to be highly commended for the rec- 
ognition it has given to this fact, which is al- 


most universally neglected in state depart- 
ments of education. 

The various bureaus of the Department are 
also rendering highly efficient service to the 
schools of the State. In several instances they 
have saved the State in actual money value 
many times the cost of operating the bureaus. 
This is notably true of the Bureaus of School 
Buildings and of School Attendance. The ac- 
tual saving to the State brought about by the 
increased attendance due to the efficiency of 
the Attendance Bureau has already been 
pointed out. 

There is great need in the Department of 
an editorial staff which could relieve the heads 
of Bureaus, Subject Directors and the Super- 
intendent himself, of the work of putting in 
form for publication the various reports and 
statements issued by the Department to the 
public. Such a staff could also put in form 
for distribution throughout the State, wher- 
ever it may be needed, information concern- 
ing interesting educational progress in any 
part of the State or from any part of the 
United States. Improved facilities for the 
immediate publication of the reports and 
other documents issued by the Department 
should be provided. At present the publica- 
tion of this type of material is too long de- 
layed. 

Is the State Department of Education cost- 
ing too much? From the standpoint of the 
type of service which the department is ren- 
dering and the cost of state departments of 
education elsewhere, the answer to this ques- 
tion must be negative. During the fifteen 
years prior to 1920 the departments of public 
instruction in other states increased their 
personnel more rapidly than did Pennsyl- 
vania. In the present administration, because 
of the new demands occasioned by the present 
program of education, the personnel of the 
department has been considerably increased. 
However, the present number of staff officers, 
in proportion to the number of pupils en- 
rolled, is near the average for eleven repre- 
sentative northern states. The salaries of 
these officers are higher than the average for 
other states for two reasons: (1) These sal- 
aries in most of the other states were decided 
upon at a time when salaries of all kinds 
were low, consequently it is very difficult to 
secure high grade service in these states at 
the present time. (2) It was very properly 
regarded in the Pennsylvania Department as 
a distinct economy to pay for the highest type 
of service that can be secured. As already 
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pointed out, the present salaries have not 
proved high enough to retain some of the best 
men and women that have been brought into 
the department. They are certainly no higher 
than they must be to secure the qualifications 
that are needed. 


The entire cost of the State Department of 
Education in Pennsylvania was 5.1 cents per 
capita in 1922. This was somewhat higher 
than the corresponding costs in Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan, but less than in Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York 
and New Jersey, and was 1.6 cents below the 
average of the states named. The administra- 
tion cost per pupil in Pennsylvania was 27.5 
cents. This was higher than in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan, but lower than in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, New York and New Jersey, and was 
8.3 cents less per pupil than the average of 
these states. These facts indicate that admin- 
istration costs in Pennsylvania are probably 
below the average among northern states and 
considerably below those of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. 


The Committee strongly recommends that 
larger sums be made available to meet the 
traveling expenses of the members of the De- 
partment staff. 


Is the State paying too much or too little 
for public education? This question should 
be considered from three points of view: (1) 
Is the State spending more or less than it 
should in view of its financial ability to sup- 
port public education? (2) Is the State, as 
compared with the local communities, bearing 
a larger share of the financial burden of edu- 
cation than it should? (8) Is the ratio of the 
State’s expenditures for education to its total 
expenditures for all purposes larger than it 
should be? 


The latest investigation by the United 
States Government of the taxable wealth of 
the various states shows that in 1912 Pennsyl- 
vania ranked nineteenth among the states in 
the true valuation per capita of general prop- 
erty. The State’s economic development since 
1912 gives no reason to believe that its pres- 
ent rank is lower than it was at that time. A 
recently published report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research shows that the 
annual income per inhabitant for Pennsyl- 
vania in 1919 was $688. This was nine per 
cent higher than for the United States as a 
whole. In this respect also the State ranked 
nineteenth. 
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It follows, therefore, that from the stand- 
point of property value and income per in- 
habitant, Pennsylvania is financially more 
able to support public education than the aver- 
age state of the Union. 


How does its actual expenditure on Education 





compare with the corresponding expendi- 








tures of other States? 





In 1870 the State was spending per capita 
of total population 35 per cent more on public 
education than the average for the United 
States, in 1900, 20 per cent more, in 1910, 17 
per cent more and 4/10 of one per cent more in 
1920. As compared with New York the State 
was spending 9 per cent more per capita in 
1870, 16 per cent less in 1890 and 13 per cent 
less in 1920. And as compared with the North 
Atlantic states 2 per cent more in 1915, 5 per 
cent more in 1917 and 16 per cent less in 1919 
than the average of this group. As compared 
with the North Central states Pennsylvania 
has been spending considerably less per capita 
than the average for the past forty years. In 
1920 Pennsylvania was spending 27 per cent 
less than the average of North Central group 
and 41 per cent less than the average of the 
Western states. 

In expenditures per capita of average 
school attendance, Pennsylvania was spend- 
ing 21 per cent more than the average of the 
United States in 1899, 16 per cent more in 
1909, and 5 per cent less in 1919; as com- 
pared with New York 16 per cent less in 
1899, 25 per cent less in 1909, and 27 per cent 
less in 1919; as compared with the North At- 
lantic states 17 per cent less in 1899, 13 per 
cent less in 1909 and 20 per cent less in 1919; 
as compared with the North Central states 17 
per cent more in 1899, 4 per cent less in 1909 
and 23 per cent less in 1920; and as compared 
with the Western states 36 per cent less in 
1919. During that year the State was also 
spending 30 per cent less per capita of aver- 
age school attendance than New Jersey and 
37 per cent less than California. The State’s 
éxpenditure per capita of average attendance 
in 1919-20 was $51.76 per year, which was 
$2.89 less than the average for the United 
States as a whole, $22.64 less than New 
York, $15.28 less than the North Central 
states, $28.21 less than the Western states, 
$22.64 less than New Jersey and $29.90 less 
than California. 


These figures show that for a period of 
more than fifty years Pennsylvania has put 
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relatively much less money per capita both of 
the total population and of total school at- 
tendance into the education of her children 
than the North Atlantic, the North Central 
and the Western states; that prior to the pas- 
sage of the Edmonds Law the State. stood 
near the bottom of the list of all Northern 
states; that at the time of the passage of this 
law, the State was actually spending in these 
respects more than five per cent less than the 
average for the United States; and that even 
in 1921-22 the teachers’ salaries of the State 
except those of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
were less than the average for the United 
States. 

Turning to the present expenditures on 
teachers’ salaries, it must be noted that even 
with the heavy increases provided by the Ed- 
monds law Pennsylvania was still below the 
average for the United States in all schools 
except those of cities of more than 100,000 in- 
habitants in 1921-22. In those years the aver- 
age for the United States for cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 was $1,379; for cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000, $1,241; for cities and 


towns between 2,500 and 10,000, $1,097; for © 


villages and towns employing three or more 
teachers, $885. The corresponding salaries 
for Pennsylvania were $1,244, $1,130, $1,029, 
$992 and $881, respectively. Therefore dur- 
ing the first year of the operation of the Ed- 
monds law the teachers’ salaries of Pennsyl- 
vania in all centers of population below 100,- 
000 were from 9.8 per cent less than the aver- 
age for the United States in cities of 25,000 
and 100,000, to .5 per cent less than the aver- 


_age in village and rural districts. The teach- 


ers of the State in all but the schools of Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia are still receiving 
much lower salaries than are being paid in 
such states as Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Jersey and New York. 

In the matter of expenditures for the train- 
ing of teachers, Pennsylvania has also not 
kept pace with the majority of Northern 
states. The sum paid for expenses and capital 
outlay on the Normal Schools in 1921-1922 on 
account of the provisions of the Edmonds law 
was very much greater than in any preceding 
year. However, the average total expense 
per student enrolled in the normal schools of 
the State for that year was $271. This was 
somewhat below the average for such North- 
ern states as Wisconsin ($313) and Massa- 
chusetts ($370). 

The total cost of instruction in the normal 
schools of the State for 1921-1922 was only 
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$130 per student enrolled, $95 of which was 
paid for instruction in the normal school and 
$35 for instruction in the Training School. 
These figures are very low when compared 
with those of other Northern states, being $48 
less per student for the total cost of instruc- 
tion than in Wisconsin and $92 less per stu- 
dent than in Massachusetts. On all these 
counts, therefore, the evidence clearly shows 
that, in view of the State’s ability to finance 
public education, it is not spending more, but 
considerably less than it should spend if what 
is being done in other Northern states is to be 
accepted as a proper standard. 

Is the State paying a larger percentage of 
the total cost of public education than it 
should as compared with local communities? 
The total amount appropriated by the State 
for the support of its schools in 1920 was 
$13,987,648 and in 1921, $18,459,658. This 
represented a per capita cost in 1920 of $1.60 
and in 1921 of $2.12. In the per capita 
amount spent for educational purposes, Penn- 
sylvania stood thirty-second in the United 
States in 1920, and in 1921, although the per 
capita amount, due to the operation of the 
Edmonds law, was 32 per cent greater than 
in 1920,—the amount appropriated for 1921 
placed the State in only the twenty-second 
place as compared with the expenditures of 
other states in 1920. It is unfortunate that 
the figures for the other states of the Union 
are not available for 1921, but there is no 
reason to believe that the expenditures in 
these states were on the average less than in 
1920. Twelve states paid more than twice as 
much per capita in 1920 as did Pennsylvania, 
and two, Nevada and Vermont, paid more 
than four times as much. 

In the per capita amount paid to elemen- 
tary and, secondary schools, Pennsylvania 
ranked twenty-fifth among the states in 1920, 
and thirty-second in the per capita amount 
paid for the support of normal schools. In 
1921, the State appropriated more than four 
times as much to the normal schools as’ it did 
in 1920, and yet the amount paid in 1921 was 
smaller than the corresponding amount paid 
by ten other states in 1920. 

These facts indicate clearly that the State | 
is not bearing a larger percentage of the total 
burden of education than it should, if here 
again what is being done in other states may 
be accepted as the standard. Certainly such 
a standard cannot be considered too high. 
Variation in per capita wealth and in the in- 
terests, occupations and racial characteristics 
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of the people is much greater in Pennsylvania 
than in any other State, with the possible 
exception of New York. This variation very 
properly calls upon the State to bear a larger 
part of the financial burden than would other- 
wise be required in order that the burden and 
opportunities of education may be more nearly 
equalized throughout the State. Where this 
variation is slight, as in the case of the more 
strictly agricultural states of the Middle 


West, the whole burden of education may . 


more justly be carried by local taxation. 

Is the ratio of expenditures for education 
to the total expenditures for all purposes in 
Pennsylvania greater than it should be? For 
the year 1918-1919, as shown by Report of the 
Bureau of Census on the Financial Statistics 
of States, Pennsylvania was devoting 27 per 
cent of its total expenditures to the support 
of education. The average for the United 
States for that year, as shown by the same 
Report, was 34 per cent. Pennsylvania was, 
therefore, devoting a much smaller percentage 
of its total expenditures to public education 
than the average of the states, ranking in 
this respect thirty-ninth among the states for 
that year. The expenditures of the several 
states in 1922 are unfortunately not accessible 
to the committee. The sum appropriated for 
education by Pennsylvania that year was 
much larger than for the preceding year. 
Nevertheless, if the percentage of expendi- 
tures for education in the other states had re- 
mained the same in 1922 as in’ 1919, Pennsy]l- 
vania would still have been far below the 
average, and would have occupied thirtieth 
place among the states. The same Report of 
the Bureau of Census shows that, in the 
amount per capita of the total population 
appropriated by the State Government for the 
support of the schools, Pennsylvania ranked 
thirty-fifth among the states in 1919,—seven- 
teen states having appropriated more than 
twice as much and four states more than 
three times as much per capita for this pur- 
pose. 

As compared, therefore, with what is being 
done in other states, the larger fraction of 
total expenditures and the larger per capita 
amount devoted by the state to education 
under the operation of Edmonds law is not 
only justified, but could be considerably in- 
creased without exceeding the average for the 
United States. 

On all counts, therefore, the question “Is 
Pennsylvania spending too much for public 
education?” must be answered in the negative. 


Lastly, can Pennsylvania afford not to raise 
the money requisite to carry out the present 
state program of education? It can not. This 
answer is inevitable in view of the facts that 
have been set forth in this report. Even under 
the increased expenditures called for by the. 
Edmonds law, Pennsylvania is not at present 
spending more per capita or per pupil en- 
rolled than the average of Northern states. 
The fact that during the preceding quarter of 
a century Pennsylvania had allowed itself to 
fall far behind in the progress of education 
that group of states with which it should be 
compared makes it necessary for the State to 
spend more during the next few years to keep 
abreast of the procession than would other- 
wise have been required. It is hardly prob- 
able that the people of the State will fail to 
meet this emergency when they fully under- 
stand the present situation. 

The present moment is a very critical one 
in the educational history of the State, partly 
because of the fact that the progress of the 
last three years has been so rapid that the 
rank and file of the people are not yet fully 
conscious of what has occurred and why there 
is at present such an urgent demand for more 
money for public education. A great battle 
has been fought and won, but the war itself 
is by no means over. It is now. necessary to 
consolidate the splendid gains that have been 
made. The present program must be given 
time to reveal fully what it can accomplish 
and what changes it will be necessary to make 
in its operation. It is imperatively necessary 
that the teachers of the State shall consider 
the program as a whole and assist in pre- 
senting it to the people in its proper perspec- 
tive. To lose the splendid fight for better 
schools in this State would be a serious loss 
not only to Pennsylvania, but to every other 
State in the Union. There can be no doubt 
that Pennsylvania in its present program has 
taken the position of distinct leadership 
among American states in the improvement 
of public education. It should be the ambition 
of every school man and every citizen of the 
State to see to it that it does not lose this 
splendid position. 


Respectfully submitted by the Survey Com- 
mittee: 
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